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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The signing of the Renville agreement on Jan- 
mry 17, 1948, by the Netherlands and the Re- 
|blic of Indonesia has brought to a close the first 
ase of the work of the United Nations Security 
uncil’s Good Offices Committee on the Indo- 
Hesian Question. The agreement provides a truce 
tplan, which is being carried out with the assist- 
‘tince of the Good Offices Committee’s military 
observers, and eighteen ome a to serve as a 
basis for a final political settlement and the es- 
tablishment of an indepencont United States of 
Indonesia of which the Republic would be a com- 
ponent part. Henceforth the work of the Good 
-10ffices Committee will be directed toward achiev- 
ing a political agreement that is acceptable to both 
parties and gives effect to the agreed-upon prin- 
ciples. 


Background of the Negotiations 


The Republic of Indonesia proclaimed its in- 
dependence in August 1945, two days after the 
“follapse of Japan and more than a month before 

the arrival of Allied occupation forces. These 
Hiorces were under the orders of the Southeast Asia 
Command to accept the Japanese surrender in the 
‘Netherlands East Indies, to evacuate prisoners 
of war and internees, and to maintain order. 
Against resistance from Indonesian nationalists 
“fvho feared reimposition of Dutch rule under 
-foover of Allied occupation, British troops, accom- 
‘Bpmied by small contingents of Dutch soldiers, 
re able to occupy only the chief ports of Java 
md Sumatra. After nearly a year of intermit- 
tent negotiations that were frequently interrupted 
by hostilities, the Netherlands and the Republic 
initialed the Linggadjati agreement in November 
46. In the same month British troops, their 

mission completed, were withdrawn. The Ling- 
_ qadjati agreement provided for the de facto recog- 
 Piton of the authority of the Republic in Java, 
~ }iadura, and Sumatra; the establishment by Jan- 
 puty 1, 1949, of a sovereign, democratic, federal 
" flhited States of Indonesia (U.S.I.), composed 
{tthe Republic and at least two other states to 
_ #* formed in Borneo and the eastern islands; and 
“#% linking of the U.S.I. to the Netherlands in a 
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Juork OF THE U.N. GOOD OFFICES COMMITTEE IN INDONESIA 


_ An Article 


Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Although the 
agreement was finally signed by both govern- 
ments in March 1947, negotiations atesbt at its 
implementation failed and on July 21, 1947, the 
Dutch began “police action” that ‘brought under 
their control economically important areas of 
Java, Madura, and Sumatra and reduced the 
Republic to three noncontiguous areas—central 
Java, westernmost Java, and parts of Sumatra. 

The conflict was brought to the attention of 
the Security Council of the United Nations by 
Australia and India, and on August 1 the Council 
called upon both parties to cease hostilities and 
settle their dispute by arbitration or other peaceful 
means.' In an attempt to assist the parties to come 
to a peaceful settlement, the United States then 
tendered its good offices, which were accepted by 
the Netherlands but in effect refused by the Repub- 
lic, which insisted upon arbitration, On August 
25 the Council resolved to set up a consular com- 
mission, composed of the career consuls of Security 
Council member nations posted in the Netherlands 
East Indies, to observe the implementation of the 
cease-fire order. By means of the same resolution, 
the Council also offered to the disputants its good 
offices. Both parties accepted, and a Good Offices 
Committee, made up of representatives of three 
Council members, was established. Two of the 
members, Belgium and Australia, were selected 
by the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia 
respectively, while the third member, the United 
States, was chosen by Belgium and Australia. In 
late October the Good Offices Committee 
its work in Indonesia. On November 1 the Council 
passed a resolution * that gave the Good Offices 
Committee the additional duty of assisting the 
parties to arrive at an agreement to implement 
the Council’s cease-fire order of August 1, which 
a report of the consular commission had indicated 
was not being observed. 

Conferences between the Good Offices Committee 


and the parties to the dispute were held aboard 


1), N. doc, $/459, Aug. 1, 1947. 
2 U.N. doc. 8/525, Aug. 26, 1947. 
* U.N. doc. 8/597, Nov. 8, 1947. 





the U.S.S. Renville, which had been made avail- 
able for the negotiations by the United States 
Government on the request of the Committee, 
after it had become apparent that the parties 
could ee on no other meeting place. The 
Good Offices Committee explored the military and 
political viewpoints of both parties and informally 
offered a detailed program for a military truce 
and a set of principles to serve as a basis for a 
litical settlement. This program became the 
asis for the Renville agreement, which was 
accepted by both parties on January 17, 1948. 


The Renville Agreement 
The Renville agreement consists of three parts: 
a truce plan, 12 principles accepted with the 
truce fy designed to serve as a basis for a final 
political agreement, and six additional principles 
Hy ‘0g by the Committee and greg: banc gom 
& the parties at a slightly later date. Under the 
terms of the truce, the Republic accepts the “Van 
Mook Line”, proclaimed by the Dutch in August, 
as a temporary line of demarcation between 
Dutch-held and Republican-held territory and as 
a basis for the establishment of demilitarized 
zones. Republican troops on the Dutch side of 
the demarcation line are to be withdrawn to Re- 
publican territory under observation of the Com- 
mittee’s military advisers. The truce specifies, 
however, that establishment of demilitarized zones 
in no way prejudices the rights, claims, or posi- 
tions of the parties under Security Council reso- 
lutions of August 1, 25, and 26 and November 1, 
1947. The 18 political principles provide for the 
establishment of a sovereign, domocratic, federal 
United States of Indonesia, of which the Repub- 
lic is to be a component part, and for the transfer 
of Netherlands sovereignty to the U.S.I. at the 
end of a “stated interval”. During the interim, 
Netherlands sovereignty is to be recognized and 
all states are to be granted fair representation in 
‘a central interim government. Plebiscites are to 
be held in the various territories of Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra (under observation of the Good Of- 
fices Committee if requested by either party) to 
determine whether these areas desire to form a 
part of the Republic or another state within the 
U.S.I. Following this delineation of states, a 
constitutional convention based upon proportional 
representation is to be held to frame the constitu- 
tion of the U.S.I. Upon formation, the U.S.I. 
is to be linked in equal partnership with the King- 
dom of the Netherland: in a Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union under the King of the Netherlands. 


*U. N. doc. 8/649, Feb. 10, 1948, appendix 8, p. 97 (the 
6 principles), appendix 13, p. 111 (the 12 principles), and 
appendix 11, p. 105 (the truce). 
U.N. doc. S/649, Feb. 10, 1948. 
* U.N. docs. S/P.V., 247, 248, 249, 251, 252, 256, and 259. 
"U.N. doc. 8/678, Feb. 18, 1948. 
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The political principles also provide that ¢ 
Committee is to continue to assist the parties 
arriving at a political agreement and that eith 
party may request the Committee’s assistance 

any time during the interim period for the ag. 
justment of any differences between the partig- 
relating to the political agreement.‘ 


Implementation of the Truce 


Following signature of the Renville agreemenf, 
both parties began to take steps to implement f 
truce, with the Good Offices Committee’s militagy 
observers assisting. Although each side accus 
the other of violating the truce, evacuation of } 
publican troops proceeded without incidey 
Difficulties in communicating with some isolatel 
Republican units made necessary an extension 
the period during which evacuations were to 
place. By February 22, however, 29,000 Repull, 
lican soldiers had been returned to Republic 
territory and the evacuation was considered cong: 
plete. Conferences are now being held concerninly 
delineation of demilitarized zones, exchange 
prisoners, and the use of aircraft. 


Preparation for Political Negotiations 


Simultaneously with the carrying out of 
truce, arrangements for the resumption of neg 
tiations were being made in Indonesia. The pag 
ties have agreed to hold future meetings alte 
nately in Batavia and Jogjakarta for three-we 


periods and to establish four main committeag!': 


These committees, on which both parties and 
Good Offices Committee are to be represented, 1 
deal separately with political, military, econom 
and financial, and social and administrati 
affairs. The work of the main committees is to} 
assigned and co-ordinated by a steering committe 


Security Council Action on the Committee’s R 


On February 10, 1948, the Good Offices Con 
mittee submitted to the President of the Securi 
Council its first interim report, covering the Com 
mittee’s activities through the signing of the I 
ville agreement.’ The report was considered bf 
the Council on February 17 and at subsequey” 
meetings on February 18, 20, 21, 26, and 28.8 

After discussion of the merits of the Renvil 
agreement, the debate centered around the re 
to be played by the Good Offices Committee it 
future negotiations. 

On February 18 the representative of Cana P 
introduced a resolution commending the Gow 
Offices Committee for the assistance given the t¥ 
parties, maintaining the Council’s offer of its ge 
offices contained in its resolution of August 2 
1947, and requesting the parties and the 
mittee to keep the Council directly informed c@! 
cerning the progress of the political settlement.’ 
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¥ The representative of Australia, who had been 
nvited to the Council table, proposed an amend- 
sent to the Canadian resolution which would have 
ated that the Council considered it within the 
liscretion of the Committee to make and publish 
uggestions to the parties to assist in reaching a 
olitical settlement without waiting for the par- 
fies to request such suggestions.® is proposal 
ras not seconded by a member of the Security 
ouncil and was subsequently withdrawn by the 
justralian representative, who stated that, in view 
f the discussion in the Council, he did not feel it 
necessary to urge its adoption. 

Another amendment to the Canadian resolution, 
rroposed by the Colombian representative, would 
have invited the parties to avail themselves of the 
ommittee’s services for solution of any differ- 
mces in the interpretation and application of the 
Renville political principles that might arise and 
equested the Committee of Good Offices to con- 
linue, by means that the Committee considered 
ppropriate, to assist the parties in the implemen- 
ation of the bases for political settlement already 
ugreed upon.® The representative of the Nether- 
lands objected to this amendment on the grounds 
that it might change the character of the Good 
Offices Committee. It was supported only by the 
egaUnited States, Colombia, China, and Syria and 
therefore failed of adoption. 

The original Canadian resolution was adopted 
vithout amendment on February 28 by a vote of 
ajito 0, with Colombia, Syria, the Ukraine, and the 
soviet Union abstaining. 

In the meeting of February 28, as well as in the 
previous meeting of February 26, the representa- 
tive of the Republic of Indonesia charged that the 
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nd 
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s to! 
‘[linggadjati Agreement 


The Netherlands Government represented by the Com- 
nission General and the Government of the Republic 
ot Indonesia, represented by the Indonesian delegation, 
»gving sincerely desirous of ensuring the friendly rela- 
tions, between the peoples of the Netherlands and In- 
domesia, by new forms of voluntary co-operation, offering 
the best guarantee of a sound and strong development of 
aj th countries in the future, and which will make it pos- 
{ible to establish on a new basis the relationship between 
the two peoples ; 
agree on the following and, at the shortest possible 
ja tice will submit this agreement to the approval of the 
, hspective parliaments: 


ie Ke 


= @ 


Article 1 


The Netherlands Government recognize the Government 
itthe Republic of Indonesia as exercising the de facto au- 
| hority over Java, Madura and Sumatra. The areas, oc- 
he tipied by Allied or Netherlands forces, shall be gradually 
¢ oo Weorporated, through mutual co-operation, in the republi- 
an territory. To this end the necessary measures shall 
ttonce be taken in order that this incorporation shall be 
mpleted, at the latest, on the date mentioned in article 12. 


nt." Article 2 
The Netherlands Government and the Government of the 
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Dutch, in violation of the Renville principles, were 
organizing new states in territory taken from the 
Republic during hostilities without waiting for 
the plebiscites to be held under the observation of 
the Good Offices Committee and without the free- 
doms guaranteed by the Renville agreement. The 
representative of China thereupon pro a res- 
olution requesting the Committee of Offices 
to pay particular attention to political develop- 
ments in western Java and Madura, the areas in 

uestion, and to report to the Council on these 

evelopments at frequent intervals. This reso- 
lution was passed by a vote of 8 to 0, with Argen- 
tina, the Ukraine, and the Soviet Union ab- 
staining. 

In supporting the Chinese resolution, the 
United States Representative, Mr. Austin, stated 
that, in the view of the United States Govern- 
ment, under the Renville agreement “any new 
states temporarily formed in Java, Sumatra and 
Madura, must be the result of actual popular 
movements, and that there must be at all times 
freedom of assembly, of speech and of the press. 
Whether the situation at any time in West Java 
meets or violates these requirements may be a ques- 
tion of fact. It is, of course, clear from the agree- 
ment that whatever provisional governments may 
arise in these areas will be subject to the free ex- 
pression of popular will, expressed through pleb- 
iscites held in accordance with the Renville Agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, it would be expedient for the 
Committee of Good Offices on the spot to send re- 
ports to the Security Council, whenever neces- 
sary, on whether the requirements of freedom of 
assembly, of speech and of the press have been 
and are being met. ... ”™ 


Republic shall co-operate to ensure the early establishment 
of a sovereign, democratic state on a federal basis, to be 
known as the United States of Indonesia. 


Article 3 


The United States of Indonesia shall comprise the entire 
territory of the Netherlands Indies, it being understood 
that, in case the population of any territory, after possible 
consultation with the other territories, should notify by 
means of a democratic procedure that they are not or not 
yet willing to join the United States of Indonesia, a special 
relationship to the States and to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands can be established for such a territory. 


Article 4 


1). The component states of the United States of In- 
donesia shall be the Republic, Borneo and the Great East, 
without prejudice to the right of the population of any 





* U.N. doc. 8/681, Feb. 21, 1948. 

° U.N. doc. 8/682, Feb. 21, 1948. 
* U.N. doc. S/689, Mar. 1, 1948. 
U.N. doc. S/P.V. 259, p. 51. 











territory to decide by a democratic procedure that its posi- 
en » the United States of Indonesia shall be otherwise 
defined. 

2). Without prejudice to the provisions in article 3 and 
in the first paragraph of this article, the United States of 
Indonesia will be entitled to make a special arrangement 
concerning the territory of their capital. 


Article § 


1). The constitution of the United States of Indonesia 
shall be drawn up and enacted by a Constituent Assembly, 
composed of democratically nominated representatives of 
the Republic and of the other future partners of the United 
States, with due observance of the following paragraph 
of this article. 

2). The parties shall consult each other on the method 
of participation in this Constituent Assembly by the Re- 
public, by the territories, not under the authority of the 
Republic, and by those groups of the population not or 
insufficiently pe peng es in the Assembly, the respective 
responsibility of the Netherlands Government and of the 
Government of the Republic being duly observed. 


Article 6 


1). To promote the joint interests of the Netherlands 
and Indonesia, the Netherlands Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic shall co-operate in establishing a 
Netherlands Indonesian Union, through which the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, comprising the Netherlands, the 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Curacao, shall be con- 
verted into the said Union, consisting on the one hand of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, comprising the Nether- 
lands, Surinam and Curacao, and on the other hand the 
United States of Indonesia. 

2). The foregoing paragraph does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of any further arrangement affecting the relations 
between the Netherlands, Surinam and Curacao. 


Article 7 


1). In order to promote the joint interests referred to in 
the preceding article, the Netherlands Indonesian Union 
shall have organs of their own. 

2). These organs shall be formed by the Governments 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the United States of 
Indonesia and, if necessary, by the Parliaments of these 
countries. 

8). As joint interests shall be considered co-operation 
in the field of foreign relations, defence and, as far as 
necessary, of finance, as well as in economic and cultural 
matters. 


Article 8 


At the head of the Netherlands Indonesian Union shall 
be the King of the Netherlands. The decrees and resolu- 
tions for the promotion of joint interests, shall be issued 
by the organs of the Union in the name of the King. 


Article 9 


In order to promote the interests of the United States of 
Indonesia in the Netherlands, and those of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands in Indonesia, High Commissioners shall 
be appointed by the respective governments. 


Article 10 


The Statute of the Netherlands Indonesian Union shall 
furthermore contain provisions with a view to: 


a. safeguarding the rights of either party in relation 
to the other, and guaranteeing the fulfilment of their 
mutual obligations; 

b. reciprocal civic rights to be exercised by Netherlands 
and Indonesian citizens; 















c. regulating cases where no agreement can be reache 
in the organs of the Union; 

d. regulating the manner in, and the conditions upe 
which assistance shall be given by the organs of 
Kingdom of the Netherlands to the United States ¢ 
Indonesia, as long as those of the latter are eithe 
not or insufficiently organized ; 

e. safeguarding in both parts of the Union the fund 
mental human rights and liberties, also referred + 
in the Charter of the United Nations Organization, 


Article 11 


1). The Statute of the Union shall be drafted by a cor 
ference of representatives of the Kingdom of the Nethe, 
lands and of the future United States of Indonesia, 

2). The Statute shall come into effect upon approval t 
the respective parliaments. 


Article 12 


The Netherlands Government and the Government 
the Republic shall endeavour to establish the United § 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands Indonesian Union befor 
January ist, 1949. 


















Article 13 


The Netherlands Government shall forthwith take step 
with a view to obtaining, after formation of the Nether 
lands Indonesian Union the admission of the United State 
of Indonesia as a member of the United Nations Orgar 
zation. 










Article 14 


The Government of the Republic recognize the claims ¢ 
all non-Indonesians to restoration of their rights ani 
restitution of their property, within the territory ove 
which the said Government exercise de facto authority, A 
joint commission shall be set up to effect such restoration 
or restitution, 










Article 15 


In order to reform the government of the Indies in suc 
a way that their composition and functioning shall cor 
respond as closely as possible to the recognition of the 
Republic and to the projected constitutional structure, 
the Netherlands Government, pending the creation of the 
United States of Indonesia and of the Netherlands Indo 
nesian Union, shall forthwith initiate legal measures to 
adjust the constitutional and the international position of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands to the new situation. 


Article 16 


Directly after the conclusion of this agreement both 
parties shall proceed to reduce their armed forces. They 
will consult together concerning the extent and the rate 
of this reduction, and their co-operation in military mat 
ters, 

Article 17 


1). For the co-operation between the Netherlands Gov 
ernment and the Government of the Republic, 
contemplated in this agreement, an organization shall 
be called into existence, consisting of delegations, # 
be appointed by each of the two Governments, with 4 
joint secretariat. 

2). The Netherlands Government and the Government 
of the Republic shall settle by arbitration any dispute 
which might arise from this agreement, and which car 
not be solved by joint consultation in a conference betwee) 
the said delegations. In this case a Chairman of anothe 
nationality with a casting vote, shall be appointed J 
mutual consent between the delegations, or failing this 
by the President of the International Court of Justice 
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Final Clause of the Netherlands and of the Republic of Indonesia 
4 
This agreement shall be drawn up in the Netherlands With Gee ragar® to the tettes que mite, Beer vere 
of th and in the Indonesian language, Both texts shall be March 15th and March 24th, 1947, exchanged between the 
tes authentic. ¥ two delegations in relation to this agreement and annexed 
hereto. 

Dsaxarta, November 15th, 1946. Four copies of this agreement in the Netherlands 
und: This twenty fifth day of March, 1947, this agreement language and four copies in the Indonesian language have 

red tif has been signed by the Delegations, duly authorized to —_—-been signed. 








om, | that effect, on behalf of the Governments of the Kingdom [Here follow the signatures.] 
A co 
~~ | Documents Relating to the Indonesian Situation 
val by 
INITIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ant of 
Stateg Letter From the Permanent Liaison Officer of 39 and urges that the Council take immediate action 
befong India to the President of the Security Council ” 7 cee Daag n Peace —_ ye § se siti aall, 
er to vent an aggravation of the 
$0 July 1947 the Australian Government proposes that the Security 
Sm: The following communication has been received Council, as a provisional measure, and without preju- 
, steps from the Honorable Member in Charge of the External dice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
ether Affairs Department in the Government of India: concerned, should call upon the Governments of the 
State “Th —" h ¢ th t Netherlands and of the Republic of Indonesia to cease 
Hon ave the honour on behalf of the Government 0 hostilities forthwith and to commence arbitration in 
India to draw the attention of the Security Council accordance with Article 17 of the Linggadjati Agree- 
yA — 7 A of the United Nations Charter ment between the Netherlands and the Government of 
to the situation in Indonesia. 
ims ¢ During the last few days Dutch forces have embarked pen di, — ype gee ng anon te berms 7 
8 ani without warning on large scale military action against the Neth riands to the United Nations addressed to the 
over the Indonesian people. These attacks began without ° ms ben 26 M 194 
i} Warning at a time when a delegation of the Indone- Secretary-General, dated arch, 7, Document 
ty. sian Republican Government was actually at Batavia 8/311). 
ratin} for negotiations with the Dutch authorities on the im- In view of the urgent circumstances I am instructed 
plementation of Linggadjati Agreement. to request you to call immediately a meeting of the 
In the opinion of the Government of India this situ- Security Council for the consideration of this com- 
sua tion endangers the maintenance of international peace munication and that the Provisional Agenda, including 
: and security which is covered by Article 34 of the this item, be communicated to the representatives on 
- Charter. The Government of India therefore requests the Security Council simultaneously with the notice 
the Security Council to take the necessary measures of the meeting.”. 
of the san by the Charter to put an end to the present I would be grateful if you could immediately bring this 
Indo- communication to the attention of all representatives on 
ait The Government of India earnestly hope that in view the Security Council 
ion of aging. Son Council will consider this matter as I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
* Jahawarlal Nehru ™ W. R. Hopeson, 
Member for External Affairs Minister 
Goverament «6 -Same Telegram to the Secretary-General From the 
a I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, Permanent Representative of the Philippines 
3 rate (S. Sen) to the United Nations “ 
_| Permanent Liaison Officer of the Government of India 
i with the United Nations RES: ‘ New York, 1 August 1947 
HE SECRETARY-GENERAL ; 
Letter From the Acting Representative of Australia I have been instructed by my Government to transmit 
: Gor. on the Security Council to the Secretary-General its stand in favor of the intervention of the Security 
abe 20 July 1967 Government snd the Ggvermeent of the Rapune 
shall Sm, I have the honour to advise that I have today _ ro gee urged Securi 
ns, | addressed the following communication to the President = — —— Rclie as —— hh to orien 
See? Seventy Connet. about the immediate cessation of hostilities and, without 
ament “Under instructions from my Government, I have the passing judgment on the responsibility on either party 
ispate| © honour to bring to the attention of the Security Council for such hostilities, to prevail upon them to submit the 
» can} the hostilities which are at present in progress in Java controversy to arbitration as provided in Article Seven- 
tween} 22d Sumatra between armed forces of the Netherlands teen of the Cheribon Agreement. 
other and of:the Republic of Indonesia, and which have been 
ed bf the subject of communiques by their respective Army “U.N. doc. 8/447, July 30, 1947. 
; thi,} Ommanders during the past ten days. * Jawaharlal Nehru. 
istic. “The Australian Government considers that these “U.N. doc. 8/449, July 30, 1947. 
hostilities constitute a breach of the peace under Article *U.N. doc. 8/458, Aug. 1, 1947. 
Heti 
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The Philippine Government has been moved to take 
this step because it is vitally interested in the mainte- 
nance of peace in that area and because of its humani- 
tarian desire to prevent further blood-shed. Accordingly 
my Government wishes to express its desire to participate 
in the discussion of this matter before the Security Council 
because it considers itself specially affected by any dis- 
turbance of peace in that part of the Pacific. 

I wish furthermore to communicate to you the avail- 
ability of my Government to participate in any action 
that may lead to the settlement of the dispute by arbi- 
tration. 

With renewed assurances of my highest esteem and 
consideration, 

Cartos P. RomvuLo 
Permanent Representative of the Philippines 
to the United Nations 


Letter to the President of the Security Council 
From the Permanent Representative of the 
Netherlands to the United Nations 

No. 654 80 July 1947 


Sir, It has come to my knowledge a few hours ago that 
the Governments of India and Australia have requested 


The Security Council 


Norrne with concern the hostilities in progress between 
the armed forces of the Netherlands and the Republic of 
Indonesia, 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION ON THE INDONESIAN QUESTION ” 





to put the question of Indonesia on the agenda of the 
Security Council and that this matter may be dealt with 
in its meeting of tomorrow 31st July 1947. It goes with- 






























out saying that—should the Council decide to grant these § yer 
requests—the interests of the Netherlands would be 

specially affected. No. 

In case the Security Council should decide to open the 8 

discussion on the substance of this matter, I feel that it § Klet 

is my duty to request that this discussion be not begun § cisi 

until my Government has had an opportunity to appoint § ceip 

a representative to take part therein, if the Security — Cou 

Council, as I anticipate, invites the Netherlands to par- — and 

ticipate in the discussion. Liet 

I may add that I presume that the Acting Secretary. § ‘les 

General will inform the Netherlands Government if and = 

when the matter will be taken up by the Council, and that party 

in that case a reasonable period of time will be accorded Eas' 

to my Government to send a representative, whom I feel 1 

sure my Government would lose no time in appointing. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would be so 
kind as to communicate the contents of this letter to the 

Members of the Security Council. Rep 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient Servant, Rep 

J. W. M. SNouck HuRGRONJE 

PRES 

Cs 

Rep 

1947 

at ti 

Van 

1980 

Calls upon the parties 0th 





(a) to cease hostilities forthwith, and Be 
(b) to settle their disputes by arbitration or by other ] forw 
peaceful means and keep the Security Council informed all F 
about the progress of the settlement. clud! 


REPLIES OF THE NETHERLANDS AND THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA Dial 
TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION direc 


Letter to the President of the Security Council From 
the Netherlands Ambassador to the United States 


NETHERLANDS EMBASSY 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. August 3, 1947. 


Srr, I have the honour to confirm my telegram to Your 
Excellency of this day, reading as follows: 


In a letter dated August 1, 1947, Your Excellency was so 
good as to communicate to me the text of the resolution 
adopted that day by the Security Council in respect of 
conditions in Java and Sumatra. I lost no time in convey- 
ing that text by telegraph to the Netherlands Government. 


I have now received instructions to inform Your Ex- 
cellency as follows: 


The Netherlands Government, although persisting its 
denial of the Council's jurisdiction in this matter, fully 
understands the Council’s desire to see the use of arms 
come to an end in this as in other cases. Moreover the 
Netherlands Government welcomes the Council’s resolu- 
tion in this sense that it justifies the hope that, under the 


2 U.N. doc. 8/450, July 31, 1947. 

U.N, doe. 8/459, Aug. 1, 1947. 

* U.N. doc. 8/466, Aug. 4, 1947. 
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pressure of world opinion, the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia will now be found disposed to carry out what 
so far it has failed to do in spite of constant and urgent Cab! 
requests and representations on the part of the Nether- 
lands Government and notwithstanding corresponding Rep 
friendly advice on the part of other powers. —_ 

In taking police action the Netherlands Government has 
had, from the outset, strictly limited objectives in view; 
reference may be made in this connection to the communi- Gove 
cation made on its behalf to the Secretary-General of the Pres 
United Nations on July 21 in which the limited nature was gani: 
pointed out of the action aiming at the cessation of a situa- Indo 
tion whose continuation could no longer be countenanced 
in the interest of the people. 

Having taken into serious consideration the views which 
led the Security Council to address an appeal to both 
parties, the Netherlands Government has instructed the 
Lieutenant-Governor-General of the Netherlands Indies 
to enter into contact with the authorities of the Republic Held 
in order to arrive at the cessation on both sides of hostile 
action of any kind. L 

The Netherlands Government confidently anticipates calle 
that the good offices offered by the Government of the § nagi, 
United States of America and gladly accepted by the AN 
Netherlands Government, will contribute greatly toward | tho ¢ 
attaining the result aimed at in the resolution of the ] o¢ y, 
Security Council. the ¢ 

Please accept [etc.] BE. N. vaN KiEeFFENs 

Mar 
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Letter to the President of the Security Council From 
the Permanent Representative of the Netherlands 
to the United Nations 


NETHERLANDS DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


No. 678 August 4th, 1947 

Sm, With reference to the letter which Mr. B. N. van 
Kleffens addressed to Your Excellency concerning the de- 
cision taken by the Netherlands Government upon re- 
ceipt of the text of the Resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on August 1, 1947, in respect of conditions in Java 
and Sumatra, I have the honour to inform you that the 
Lieutenant-Governor-General of the Netherlands East In- 
dies, in pursuance of the above-mentioned decision, has is- 
sued orders to the Netherlands Forces in the areas con- 
cerned to cease hostilities at midnight 4-5 August 1947, 
which time corresponds with 1 p. m. today, August 4, 1947, 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 

I have the honour to be Sir, ‘Your obedient Servant, 

J. W. M. Snouck HurGrRonJe 


Reply From the Vice-Premier of the 
Republic of Indonesia ” 


Batavia, Java, 4 August 1947 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

Cable of Security Council to the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Indonesia, Amir Sjarifuddin, dated August 1st, 
1947, was received in Djakarta (Batavia,) August second 
at twenty hours. The mentioned cable was handed by Dr. 
Vanmook, Dutch Lieutenant-General to me, August 3rd, at 
1930 hours whilst I was detained by the Dutch from July 
20th until August 3rd, at 1400 hours. 

Because I declined to take responsibility for the delay in 
forwarding this cable and moreover, because in Jacarta, 
all Republican means of communication and transport in- 
cluding all transmitters, have been confiscated by the 
Dutch, and all officials prevented to carry out their func- 
tions in short, because of the de facto authority of the 
Republic having been abolished altogether resulting in 
complete disruption of Republican communication between 
Djakarta and Djocjakarta, said cable has been broadcast 
directly by the Dutch to Djocjakarta, August 4th at 0030 
hours. 

Dr. A, K. GANI 
Vice Premier, Republic of Indonesia 


Cablegram From the Vice-Premier of the 
Republic of Indonesia ” 


PRESIDENT oF SECURITY COUNCIL 

Official communication of the Prime Minister of the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia directed to the 
President of the Security Council of United Nations Or- 
ganization concerning the appeal to cease hostilities in 
Indonesia : 


(1) The Government of the Republic of Indonesia, to 
meet the decision taken by the Security Council on August 
1, 1947, and in their earnest desire to restore peace in 
Indonesia, has decided to order cessation of hostilities to 
all Republican armed forces on Monday night 2400 hours 
Indonesian Standard Time. 

(2) The Government of the Republic of Indonesia re- 
quest the attention of the Security Council that afore- 
mentioned decision was handed to Republican Government 
through the Dutch Government in Djakarta only on 
August 4, 1947, at 0100 hours Indonesian Standard Time. 
In view of the earliest possible measures to be taken in 
order to realise the order of cessation of hostilities effec- 
tively, the Government of the Republic of Indonesia pain- 
fully regret the transfer of the decision of the Security 
ee being delayed by the Dutch authorities in Dja- 

rta. 

(3) In executing the order of the cessation of hostilities, 
the Government of the Republic of Indonesia request the 
fullest consideration of the Security Council for some 
serious technical difficulties to be overcome such as the 
shortage of time and heavy damage caused by Dutch acts 
of aggression to Republican communication lines, 

(4) In addition, it should be considered, that unlike the 
military situation on October 14, 1946, when for the first 
time a cease-fire order was issued by both sides and wit- 
nessed by a third party, at the present moment no definite 
line of demarcation, clearly separating the Republic from 
the Dutch forces can be traced. Due to the system of a 
people’s defence being followed by the Republican Na- 
tional Army, the fighting has not been restricted to definite 
frontlines. On the contrary, in many towns and areas 
which the Dutch military command claimed to have been 
occupied Republican forces up till now still have main- 
tained its positions. 

(5) The Government of the Republic of Indonesia wish 
to express their grave concern that, as the experience 
gained during the past two years have learned, unless the 
execution of the cessation of hostilities be fully and con- 
tinuously controlled by a third neutral party, there is no 
guarantee that a cease-fire order will not be violated by 
Dutch forces onesidedly. Therefore the Republican Gov- 
ernment strongly urge the sending of a Committee con- 
sisting of the representatives of several countries and 
appointed by the Security Council to Indonesia at earliest 
possible time in order to secure the effective and smooth 
implementation of cessation of hostilities. 

(6) The Government of the Republic of Indonesia wish 
to emphasise that a Dutch order to cease hostilities should 
imperatively imply the cessation of all kinds of actions, by 
Dutch military and civil authorities directed against the 
Indonesian population. 

(7) Finally, the Republican Government are of the 
opinion that cessation of hostilities should be followed by 
withdrawal of the Dutch armed forces from Republican 
territory at least behind the demarkation lines fixed by 
both sides on October 14, 1946. 

Dr, A. K. Gant 
Vice-Premier Republic of Indonesia 
JacaRTA, 5th August 1947 


ADDITIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 


A. Resolutions Adopted at the 194th Meeting 
Held on 25 August 1947 


I. WHereas the Security Council on 1 August 1947, 
called upon the Netherlands and the Republic of Indo- 
hesia to cease hostilities forthwith, 

AND WHEREAS communications have been received from 
the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Republic 
of Indonesia advising that orders have been given for 
the cessation of hostilities, 


March 14, 1948 
779668—48——-2 


AND WHEREAS it is desirable that steps should be taken 
to avoid disputes and friction relating to the observance 
of the “cease fire” orders, and to create conditions which 


will facilitate agreement between the parties, 


* U.N. doc. 8/466, Aug. 4, 1947. 
* U.N. doc. $/465, Aug. 4, 1947. 
U.N. doc. 8/469, Aug. 6, 1947. 
# U.N. doc. 8/525, Aug. 26, 1947. 





The Security Council 


1. notes with satisfaction the steps taken by the parties 
to comply with the resolution of 1 August 1947, 

2. notes with satisfaction the statement by the Nether- 
lands Government issued on 11 August, in which it affirms 
its intention to organize a sovereign, democratic United 
States of Indonesia in accordance with the purpose of the 
Linggadjati Agreement, 

8. notes that the Netherlands Government intends im- 
mediately to request the career consuls stationed in Ba- 
tavia jointly to report on the present situation in the 
Republic of Indonesia, 

4. notes that the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia has requested appointment by the Security Council 
of a commission of observers, 

5. requests the Governments members of the Council 
who have career consular representatives in Batavia to 
instruct them to prepare jointly for the information and 
guidance of the Security Council reports on the situation 
in the Republic of Indonesia following the Resolution of 
the Council of 1 August 1947, such reports to cover the 
observance of the “cease fire” orders and the conditions 
prevailing in areas under military occupation or from 
which armed forces now in occupation may be withdrawn 
by agreement between the parties, 

6. requests the Governments of the Netherlands and 
the Republic of Indonesia to grant to the representatives 
referred to in paragraph 5, all facilities necessary for 
the effective fulfilment of their mission, 

7. resolves to consider the matter further should the 
situation require. 


II, The Security Council 


Resotves to tender its good offices of the parties in or- 
der to assist in the pacific settlement of their dispute in 
accordance with paragraph (B) of the Resolution of the 
Council of 1 August 1947. The Council expresses its readi- 
ness, if the parties so request, to assist in the settlement 
through a committee of the Council consisting of three 
members of the Council, each party selecting one, and 
the third to be designated by the two so selected.” 


B. Resolution Adopted at the 195th Meeting 
Held on 26 August 1947 


Ill. The Security Councit 
Taxkine into consideration that military operations are 


being continued on the territory of the Indonesian Re. 
public : 


1. reminds the Government of the Netherlands and the 
Government of the Indonesian Republic of its resolution 
of 1 August 1947, concerning the “cease fire order” and 
peaceful settlement of their dispute ; 

2. calls upon the Government of the Netherlands and 
the Government of the Indonesian Republic to adhere 
strictly to the recommendation of the Security Couneij 
of 1 August 1947. 


C. Resolution Adopted at the 219th Meeting 
Held on 1 November 1947 * 


The Security Council, 

Havine received and taken note of the Report of the 
Consular Commission dated 14 October 1947, indicating 
that the Council’s resolution of 1 August 1947, relating 
to the cessation of hostilities has not been fully effective; 

Havine taken note that according to the Report no 
attempt was made by either side to come to an agreement 
with the other about the means of giving effect to that 
resolution ; 

Calls upon the parties concerned forthwith to consult 
with each other, either directly or through the Committee 
of Good Offices as to the means to be employed in order 
to give effect to the cease-fire resolution, and, pending 
agreement, to cease any activities or incitement to actiy- 
ities which contravene that resolution, and to take 
appropriate measures for safeguarding life and property; 

Requests the Committee of Good Offices to assist the 
parties in reaching agreement on an arrangement which 
will ensure the observance of the cease-fire resolution; 

Requests the Consular Commission, together with its 
military assistants, to make its services available to the 
Committee of Good Offices ; 

Advises the parties concerned, the Committee of Good 
Offices, and the Consular Commission that its resolution of 
1 August should be interpreted as meaning that the 
use of the armed forces of either party by hostile action 
to extend its control over territory not occupied by it 
on 4 August 1947, is inconsistent with the Council reso- 
lution of 1 August. 

Should it appear that some withdrawals of armed forces 
be necessary, invites the parties to conclude between 
them as soon as possible the agreements referred to in 
its resolution of 25 August 1947. 


CHRISTMAS DRAFT MESSAGE ADDRESSED}INFORMALLY TO THE PARTIES 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON 26 DECEMBER * 


The four resolutions of the Security Council which 
directly concern the work of the Committee of Good 
Offices on the Indonesian Question are those of 1, 25, and 
26 August and 1 November 1947. 

The Committee of Good Offices started its work with a 
first unofficial meeting in New York on 8 October. It has 
been at work in Indonesia since 27 October. Today, 24 
December, on the eve of Christmas, the symbol of peace 
on earth, no concrete solution has been given by the parties 
either to the overall problems, or to the immediate prob- 
lems of effecting a cease-fire. 





*Part II of this document was introduced as a U. 8S. 
draft resolution and issued as U.N. doc. 8/514 of Aug. 


1947. 
ON. doc. 8/597, Nov. 8, 1947. This resolution was 
submitted by the United States and amended by the 
subcommittee appointed by the Security Council at its 
217th meeting on Oct. 31, 1947. 
* U.N. doc. 8/649, Feb. 10, 1948, p. 70. 


The Committee of Good Offices think its duty is to call 
again, in a most emphatic way, the attention of the parties 
to the following points: 


1. The mission, the responsibilities, and the possibilities 
of this Committee are restricted within the limits of “good 
offices”. The main responsibility—the primary and the 
final responsibility—is and must remain with the parties 
concerned. That responsibility covers the decisions which 
the parties think fit to make, but it covers equally, the lack 
of decisions, which should have been made, as well as 
excessive delays in applying the recommendations of the 
Security Council. Such responsibilities should not and 
cannot be shifted to the Committee of Good Offices, 

This Committee is conscious of having done everything 
that could be done so far to break the deadlock; to bring 
the parties together ; to offer them definite and constructive 
suggestions at their first request; and to have used every 
opportunity to help, induce and advise the parties on the 
basis of strict impartiality. 

2. Under such circumstances, faced by the disappointing 
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delay in arriving at an agreement, the Committee wishes to 
remind the parties, in a solemn way, of the paramount 
importance for them, for the world, and for the ideals of 
the United Nations, of a prompt and generous imple- 
mentation of the resoiutions of the Security Council on the 
Indonesian question, 

The Committee must in good faith warn the parties that 
a longer delay, however supported by different or divergent 
argumentation, would certainly be against the spirit of the 
resolutions, and in particular of the resolution of 1 
November. 

The Committee now invites the parties again to re- 
consider, immediately, the whole problem with greater 
realism, with reciprocal toleration, and with renewed 
emphasis on all the human aspects of the dispute. 

8. In this spirit, and in consideration of the information 
and many statements at its disposal, the Committee is 
transmitting herewith, as Annex I, supplementary sug- 
gestions for an immediate truce. It recommends to the 
parties that they: 


(a) Sign immediately and implement forthwith the 
several measures contained in the documents herewith 
transmitted, together with those at present before the 
Special Committees. 

At this point, the Committee reminds the parties of 
the text of the third paragraph of the resolution of 1 
November, which, after the passage concerning the im- 
plementation of a truce, reads as follows: “and pending 
agreement to cease any activities or incitement to activ- 
ities which contravene that resolution and to take 
appropriate measures for safeguarding life and prop- 
erty”. 

To this end, the Committee suggests that precise 
orders be issued or confirmed by the competent authori- 
ties of both parties. It further suggests that all meth- 
ods for the dissemination of such orders be utilized, 
including radio broadcasts. 

(b) Immediately following the issuance of the fore- 
going instructions, conclude a truce agreement which 
will implement the following part of the third para- 
graph of the resolution of 1 November, which “calls 
upon the parties concerned forthwith to consult with 
each other directly or through the Committee of Good 
Offices as to the means to be employed in order to give 
effect to the cease-fire resolution.” The Committee 
suggests that the parties accept, without delay, the pro- 
posals previously submitted by the Committee to the 
parties, at their request, together with the proposals 
transmitted herewith as Annex I, All documents sub- 
mitted by the parties to the representatives of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices with the Special Committees, 
either spontaneously or in implementation of the truce 
plan, should be considered again, in order firstly, to 
take stock of all points on which an agreement has been 
obtained or is within reach, and secondly, to limit and 
define the points on which a compromise between still 
conflicting views should be looked for. As part of this 
agreement, both parties should fully inform their sol- 
diers still in the territory actually under the authority 
of the other of the practical measures devised to effec- 


tuate their transport, with arms and equipment, to the 
territory of their own party. They should be in- 
structed to comply immediately. The co-operation of 
the Committee’s military assistants is hereby offered 
to help insure a safe and smooth execution of these 
movements. 


The Committee believes that both of the foregoing 
agreements should be an accomplished fact before the 
end of this month and should not wait on the settlement 
of the political issues. Yet let the Committee make it 
clear that in its opinion the several suggestions made in 
all three parts of this statement, including Annexes I 
and II, constitute one integrated, balanced whole which 
the Committee considers essential to the lasting settlement 
of the dispute. 

4. The Committee is confident that following the 
truce, there will be a marked improvement in the atmos- 
phere in which the substantive discussions are to be held. 

Here again, the Committee will call upon the parties, 
with renewed confidence, to approach the political nego- 
tiations in a spirit of deeper understanding, co-operation, 
and realism. 

The Committee will suggest that each party state in a 
new memorandum, and in the most moderate terms, its 
views concerning the practical steps to be taken in the 
very near future, to insure a lasting settlement of the 
political dispute. 

Both parties have repeatedly stated that they still hold 
to the principles underlying Linggadjati. According to the 
statements and explanations the Committee has received 
from both parties, the Committee believes that the prin- 
ciples of this Agreement may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Independence of the Indonesian peoples; 

(b) Co-operation between the peoples of the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia; 

(c) A sovereign State on a federal basis, under a con- 
stitution which will be arrived at by democratic proc- 
esses ; 

(d) A union between the United States of Indonesia 
and other parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
under the Crown. 


What the Committee thinks desirable is a concrete 
elaboration of those principles, conceived and drafted by 
each of the parties, with the care and the hope to meet 
half-way the known or putative views of the other. 

The Committee puts itself once more at the disposal of 
the parties in the belief that its intervention can help 
bring their points of view closer and more quickly together. 
The Committee is transmitting herewith, as Annex II, 
supplementary suggestions regarding a programme based 
upon principles which it believes essential to the attain- 
ment of a just and lasting settlement. 

As the Committee has already stated, the time has come 
for it to send a report to the Security Council on the 
progress of the developments of the Indonesian question. 
It fervently hopes that the answer of the parties to this 
communication will provide a favourable conclusion for 


that report. 


STATEMENT TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL BY THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
ON THE GOOD OFFICES COMMITTEE ON INDONESIA * 


We were always aware of the wisdom in the statements 
of both the former Prime Minister of the Republic and 
the Netherlands Ambassador to the United States that 
there would be reciprocal relations between progress in 
the effectuation of the truce and progress in the settle- 
ment of the political dispute. Accordingly, on Christmas 
Day, our Committee unanimously adopted a draft plan— 
on an informal basis—including truce proposals and 
democratic political principles which were submitted in- 
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formally to the parties as an integrated and balanced 
whole. The Republic, though expressing disappointment 
in what it considered a rigid truce plan, with a status quo 
line which for a time would continue to include behind 


* Made on Feb. 17, 1948, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. This 
is a partial text. The U.S. Representative is Frank P. 
Graham. 











Dutch lines former Republican areas containing millions 
of people, accepted the plan as a whole for its political 
principles of freedom and democracy, independence and 
union. The Netherlands, holding the Christmas message 
on its continuing informal basis, as counter proposals, 
accepted most of the suggestions, rejected parts, and ac- 
cepted other parts with modifications. The Netherlands 
then made these proposals formal with indications that 
if not accepted by the Republic, it would not be bound by 
the twelve political principles. These twelve principles 
provided, among other things, for the continuance of the 
assistance of the Committee of Good Offices in the working 
out of the settlement of the political dispute in Java, 
Sumatra and Madura; for civil.and political liberties ; that 
there would be no interference with the expression of 
popular movements, looking toward the formation of 
states in accordance with the principles of the Linggad- 
jati agreement; that changes in the administration of 
territory would be made only with the full and free con- 
sent of the population of the territory at a time of security 
and freedom from coercion; that, on the signing of the 
political agreement, there would be gradual reduction of 
the armed forces of both parties; that, on the signing of 
the truce agreement, there would be resumption of trade, 
transportation and communication through the coopera- 
tion of the parties; that there would be a period of not 
less than six months nor more than one year after the 
signing of the agreement during which uncoerced and free 
discussion of vital issues should proceed and that at the 
end of such period free elections would be held for self- 
determination by the people of their political relations to 
the United States of Indonesia; provision for the con- 
vening of a Constitutional Convention by democratic pro- 
cedure; provision for serious consideration by one party 
of the request of the other party for an agency of the 
United Nations to observe conditions between the signing 
of the agreement and the transfer of sovereignty from 
the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia; pro- 
visions for the independence of the Indonesian people and 
cooperation between the peoples of the Netherlands and 
Indonesia ; provision for a sovereign nation on a federal 
basis under a constitution to be arrived at by democratic 
procedures; and provision for the Union of the United 
States of Indonesia and the other parts of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands under the King of the Netherlands. 

While deeply appreciative of the fact that the twelve 
political principles contained many basic provisions for 
freedom, democracy, independence and cooperation, the 
Republic was most deeply concerned that there was no 
guarantee of international observation between the signing 
of the agreement and the transfer of sovereignty; that 
there was no provision for the representation of the Re- 
public in the interim government, and that there was no 
mention of the Republic by name in any of the twelve 
principles. 

Aware of the limitations inherent in a Committee of 
Good Offices, and in the desperate circumstances of the 
probable breakdown of negotiations, the Committee de- 
cided to make still another new approach to the parties. 
The Committee suggested for the informal consideration 
of the parties six additional political principles in addi- 
tion to the twelve. Pending consideration of the six prin- 
ciples by both parties, the Republic was pondering the 
acceptance or rejection of the status quo military line and 
the democratic political principles in which were missing 
several guarantees of deep concern to the Republic. It 
soon appeared that the content of the six additional 
principles, if accepted by the Netherlands, would be 
decisive as to acceptance by the Republic of the combined 


plans as, in effect—though not formally—an integrated 


and balanced whole. 
In the six principles were the three things of deep 
concern to the Republic; specific references to the Repub- 
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lic of Indonesia by name as one of the States in the United 
States of Indonesia, fair representation of all states in 
the interim government, and, if either party requested, the 
guarantee of international observation in the period 
between the signing of the political agreement and the 
transfer of the recognized historical sovereignty of the 
Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia. In addi. 
tion were two new political principles. One of these 
provisions was that not sooner than six months and not 
later than one year after the signing of the agreement, 
plebiscites would be held under international observation 
for the self-determination of the people of the various 
territories of Java, Sumatra and Madura as to whether 
they would form a part of the Republic of Indonesia or 
another State of the United States of Indonesia, The 
other basically democratic provision was that the repre. 
sentation in the Constitutional Convention would be 
in proportion to population which should mean that the 
new United States of Indonesia would not only be free 
and independent but would also be democratic in strue- 
ture, leadership, function and services of, for and by the 
people of Indonesia. 

To accept would transfer the struggle from a military 
demarcation line, which would soon disappear, to a demo- 
cratic political line which would endure. The underground 
struggle of bitterness and hatred, killings and destruction, 
would be brought above ground for good will, production, 
the possible conversion of military budgets for long range 
constructive programs of education, health, and welfare of 
all the people of Indonesia. Acceptance would mean the 
cooperation of the Netherlands, the Republicans and the 
non-Republicans in the formation of the sovereign, free 
and independent United States of Indonesia in the union 
of equal nations in the United Nations. 

In consideration of these things, the Netherlands and 
the Republic accepted unconditionally the truce, the 
twelve principles and the six. Members of the Committee 
expressed their personal faith to the representatives of 
the Netherlands that the Republic would, with increas- 
ing effectiveness, keep the truce in good faith and good 
will, and furthermore, that a considerable proportion 
of the able and dedicated Indonesian leaders were in the 
Republic. They also expressed to representatives of the 
Republic their personal faith that the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands in the interim period would not be used 
to fix in the new clothes of freedom the old body of colo- 
nialism, but rather that the Netherlands would act in good 
faith, and that the Republic would not lose its existing 
status as one of the two parties in the Indonesian question 
on the agenda of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, and that the Security Council through the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices would be available to assist the 
parties to the present agreement in reaching an early long- 
term settlement. Members of the Committee advised 
both parties to subordinate all claims and issues which 
would soon disappear or be absorbed in the permanent 
settlement to the three main objectives of keeping the 
truce, restoring economic production and trade through 
mutual cooperation, and, not the least important of all, 
the negotiation of the political settlement. 

The many and complex difficulties of the truce, the 
need for sincere and patient care and follow through, the 
high stakes of mutual cooperation in keeping the truce, 
all these challenged the leaders, the armies and the people 
to do their persistent best, with good faith and good will, 
and to send the word everywhere that peace has come 
and that it is now the patriot’s duty to keep the peace and 
make secure the life and property of all people. The 
whole world is looking on to encourage and sustain the 
leaders, who carry by day and by night this heavy 
responsibility for themselves and the people whom they 
now lead as hopefully in peace as they formerly led 
bravely in battle. 
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STATEMENT TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL BY U.S, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL ” 


Two things stand out in the Indonesian situation. First, 
the truce has been signed for the cessation of hostilities 
and is being kept with the saving of human lives and 
property. Second, fundamental principles of freedom, 
democracy, independence, and cooperation have been 
agreed upon for the early formation of the independent 
United States of Indonesia in the Union with the Nether- 
lands, both to be free and equal nations in the United 
Nations. 

The two parties to this truce are pledged to stop the 
killing and the destruction. This contract must be kept. 
I wish to join the Committee of Good Offices in their 
faith that this truce will be kept with good faith and 
good will by both Governments. 

The two parties to the agreement are pledged to fulfill 
the twelve political principles and the six other principles 
in addition to or in amplification of the twelve. This 
contract must be kept. I wish to join the Committee of 
Good Offices in their faith that these principles will be 
= by both Governments with good faith and good 
will. 

These political principles are a part of the great tradi- 
tion of freedom and democracy. Their meaning is known 
of men, The guarantees of freedom of assembly, speech 
and the press are unequivocal. A fair plebiscite means 
a free ballot on a clear issue by the individual in security 
from coercion or reprisal. The opportunity for advance 
discussion of the clear issue should be free, full and open 
to the parties involved. With such other provisions for 
safeguarding plebiscites, which experience has established 
for equal participation of the parties and equal guarantee 
of their political and civil liberties, there can be free and 
fair self-determination by the people as to whether the 
population of the various territories of Java, Madura, and 
Sumatra wish their territory to form part of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia or of another state within the United 
States of Indonesia. These decisions will be based on 
free ballots and not the force of arms in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 
On the request of either party, the observation of the 
plebiscite by the Committee of Good Offices is assured by 
the Agreement between the parties. 

In the organization of the constitutional convention 
by democratic procedure to draft a constitution for the 
United States of Indonesia representation of the various 
States in the convention will be in proportion to their 
populations, 

Other provisions in the Renville agreement provide for 
the gradual reduction of the armies of both parties; the 
resumption of trade, transportation and communication 
through cooperation of the parties; fair representation 
of the Republic in the interim government; and, upon the 
request of either party, the continuation of the services 
of the Good Offices Committee in assisting the continuation 
of the parties to adjust differences which may arise in 
the interim period relating to the political agreement. 
All these provisions constitute the foundation for the 
freedom, independence, and cooperation of the people of 
the Netherlands and the people of Indonesia. 

In a most difficult situation which has seemed almost 
impossible of solution for so long, the Committee of Good 
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Offices, instead of bringing to us a continuing dispute on 
the location of a military demarcation line without any 
agreement on political principles, has brought us both 
a truce of peace and an agreement on political principles. 
Members of the Council have already been deeply im- 
pressed by the greatness of these principles which became 
the basis of the truce and under which the military 
demarcation lines will disappear and the independent, 
sovereign and democratic United States of Indonesia will 
take its free and equal place among the Nations of the 
world. 

These principles illustrate the long run value of the 
basic and historic truth inherent in the statement of the 
Queen of the Netherlands quoted by Dr. Van Kleffens at 
our last meeting. Nations which offer their colonies the 
opportunity to become free and independent Nations will 
save them for voluntary cooperation, to the mutual benefit 
of all, in lifting the levels of production, and standards of 
living, and their opportunities for influence and service in 
the world. 

The great democratic principles in the agreement are 
in accord with the Charter and the principles of the United 
Nations. These principles are the heritage of the free 
peoples of the earth. Many millions of people have died 
to win them. Two World Wars were fought to save them. 
The people of the Netherlands and the people of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, and, I trust, all the people of Indonesia 
will share them as their common heritage. 

The Indonesian nationalist movement of half a century, 
the aspirations for freedom of seventy million Indonesians, 
the struggles of the people of the Republic of Indonesia, 
the noble declarations of the Queen and the wise commit- 
ments of the Ministers of the Netherlands, are, we are sure, 
soon to be fulfilled in the transfer of the historic and 
acknowledged sovereignty of The Netherlands to a free 
and independent United States of Indonesia as an equal 
Nation in the new Union of Nations and as an equal 
Nation in the United Nations. Those of little faith 
would deny the good faith of the parties and, therefore, 
doubt the great fulfillment. 

We wish to say for the good name of both parties before 
the world that it is inconceivable to them, that it is in- 
conceivable to the three Member Nations which make up 
the Committee of: Good Offices, and it is inconceivable to 
this Security Council of the United Nations that either the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands or the Republic of Indonesia 
or any representative of either Government would see 
directly or indirectly to delay or to wear down by attrition 
or to renounce on a mere pretext or otherwise undermine 
either the truce or the great principles of human freedom, 
national independence and mutual cooperation which are 
now joined in an historic agreement as the latest chapter 
in the history of the self determination of peoples. 

The cooperation of the people of the Netherlands and the 
people of Indonesia may signal to peoples everywhere on 
this troubled earth that mankind is again on the upward 
climb toward a better day. 





*™ Made on Feb. 20, 1948, and released to the press by 
the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 
This is a partial text. The U.S. Representative is Warren 
R. Austin. 





TRUCE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE KINGDOM OF, THE 
NETHERLANDS AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA * 


The Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
and the Government of the Republic of Indonesia, re- 
ferred to in this agreement as the parties, hereby agree 
as follows: 


1. That a stand fast and cease fire order be issued 
separately and simultaneously by both parties immedi- 
ately upon the signing of this agreement and to be fully 
effective within forty-eight hours. This order will apply 
to the troops of both parties along the boundary lines of 
the areas described in the proclamation of the Nether- 
lands Indies Government on 29 August 1947, which shall 
be called the status quo line, and in the areas specified 
in the following paragraph. 

2. That in the first instance and for the time being, 
demilitarized zones be established in general conformity 
with the above-mentioned status quo line; these zones 
as a rule will comprise the territories between this status 
quo line and, on one side, the line of the Netherlands 
forward positions and, on the other side, the line of the 
Republican forward positions, the average width of each 
of the zones being approximately the same. 

8. That the establishment of the demilitarized zones 
in no way prejudices the rights, claims or position of the 
parties under the resolutions of the Security Council of 
1, 25, and 26 August and 1 November 1947. 

4. That upon acceptance of the foregoing by both 
parties, the Committee will place at the disposal of both 
parties its military assistants who will be instructed to 
assume, in the first instance, responsibility for deter- 
mining whether any incident requires enquiry by the 
higher authorities of either or both parties. 

5. That, pending a political settlement, the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law and order and of secu- 
rity of life and property in the demilitarized zones will 
remain vested in the civil police forces of the respective 
parties. (The term civil police does not exclude the 
temporary use of military personnel in the capacity of civil 
police, it being understood that the police forces will be 
under civil control.) The Committee’s military assistants 
will be available to advise the appropriate authorities 
of the parties and to serve in such other proper capacities 
as may be requested. Among other, they should; 


(a) call upon pools of police officers established by 
each party in its demilitarized zone to accompany the 
military assistants in their endeavours and moves 
throughout that demilitarized zone. Police officers of 
one party will not move into and throughout the de- 
militarized zone of the other party unless accompanied by 
a military assistant of the Committee of Good Offices 
and a police officer of that other party. 

’ (b) promote co-operation between the two police 
orces, 


6. That trade and intercourse between all areas should 
be permitted as far as possible; such restrictions as may 
be necessary will be agreed upon by the parties with 
the assistance of the Committee and its representatives 
if required. 

7. That this agreement shall include all the following 
points already agreed to in principle by the parties: 


(a) To prohibit sabotage, intimidation and reprisals 
and other activities of a similar nature against individ- 
uals, groups of individuals, and property, including de- 


*U.N. doc. 8/649, Feb. 10, 1948. The agreement was 
signed at the 4th meeting of the Committee of Good 
Offices with the parties on Jan. 17, 1948. 
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struction of property of any kind and by whomsoever 
owned, and to utilize every means at their command to 
this end. 

(b) To refrain from broadcasts or any other form of 
propaganda aimed at provoking or disturbing troops and 
civilians. 

(c) To initiate broadcasts and institute other measures 
to inform all troops and civilians of the delicate situation 
and the necessity for strict compliance with the provisions 
sub (a) and (b). 

(d) Full opportunity for observation by military and 
civil assistants made available to the Committee of Good 
Offices. 

(e) To cease immediately the publication of a daily 
operational communique or any other information about 
military operations unless by prior mutual agreement 
in writing, except weekly publication of lists of individ- 
uals (giving names, numbers and home addresses) who 
have been killed or have died as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in action. 

(f) To accept the principle of the release of prisoners 
by each party and to commence discussions with a View 
to the most rapid and convenient implementation thereof, 
the release in principle to be without regard to the 
number of prisoners held by either party. 


8. That, on the acceptance of the foregoing, the Com- 
mittee’s military assistants will immediately conduct en- 
quiries to establish whether and where, especially in 
West Java, elements of the Republican military forces 
continue to offer resistance behind the present forward 
positions of the Netherlands forces. If the enquiry es- 
tablishes the existence of such forces, these would with- 
draw as quickly as practicable, and in any case within 
twenty-one days, as set out in the following paragraph. 

9. That all forces of each party in any area accepted 
as a demilitarized zone or in any area on the other party’s 
side of a demilitarized zone, will, under the observation 
of military assistants of the Committee and with arms 
and warlike equipment, move peacefully to the territory. 
on the party’s own side of the demilitarized zones, Both 
parties undertake to facilitate a speedy and peaceful 
evacuation of the forces concerned. 

10. This agreement shall be considered binding unless 
one party notifies the Committee of Good Offices and the 
other party that it considers the truce regulations are 
not being observed by the other party and that this agree- 
ment should therefore be terminated. 


For the Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
RADEN ABDULKADIR WIDJOJOATMODJO, 
Chairman of the delegation 


For the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
Dr. AMIR SJARIFUDDIN, 
Chairman of the delegation 


The signatures appearing above were hereunto sub- 
scribed this 17th day of January 1948, on board the U.S.S. 
Renville, in the presence of the representatives on the 
United Nations Security Council Committee of Good Offices 
on the Indonesian question, and the Committee Secretary, 
whose signatures are hereunto subscribed as witnesses: 


Chairman: Mr. — RicHarp C. Kresy (Aus- 
tralia) 
Representatives: Mr. Pau vAN ZEELAND (Belgium) 
Dr. FranK P. Granam (United 
States) 
Secretary : Mr. T. G. NARAYANAN 
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Annex 
Clarification of the Agreement 


1. As regards paragraph 1 of the foregoing agreement, 
it is understood that the two parties will endeavor to im- 
plement the various points of the truce agreement without 
any delay and with all means at their disposal; it is 
equally understood that, should one of the parties meet 
with special difficulties in carrying out fully within a few 
days any obligation imposed upon it by the truce agreement, 
upon notification to the other party the time limit of forty- 
eight (48) hours provided in the first article of the pro- 
posals will be extended up to a maximum of twelve (12) 
days. 

2. As regards paragraph 2 of the foregoing agreement, it 
is understood that if, as expected, the truce agreement 


is increasingly implemented and the general situation con- 
tinues to develop favourably, the demilitarized zones will, 
as a matter of course, be further extended. The question 
of an extension of demilitarized zones will upon the re- 
quest of either party, be considered forthwith by the Com- 
mittee’s military assistants who, acting within the intent 
of paragraph 5, will advise the appropriate authorities. 

8. As regards paragraph 4 of the foregoing agreement, 
it is understood that the military assistants of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices will have every opportunity in the 
execution of paragraph 4 of the truce agreement, for de- 
termining whether any incident requires inquiry by the 
higher authorities of either or both parties, in which case 
they will of course at the same time refer the matter to 
their principal, namely, the Committee of Good Offices, 
whose services will be available to assist in adjusting dif- 
ferences between the parties in regard to the truce. 


PRINCIPLES FORMING AN AGREED BASIS FOR|THE POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS ” 


The Committee of Good Offices has been informed by 
the delegation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
by the delegation of the Republic of Indonesia that, the 
truce agreement having been signed, their Governments 
accept the following principles on which the political 
discussions will be based: 


1, That the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices 
be continued in the working out and signing of an agree- 
ment for the settlement of the political dispute in the 
islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura, based upon the 
principles underlying the Linggadjati Agreement. 

2. It is understood that neither party has the right to 
prevent the free expression of popular movements looking 
toward political organizations which are in accord with the 
principles of the Linggadjati Agreement. It is further 
understood that each party will guarantee the freedom 
of assembly, speech and publication at all times provided 
that his guarantee is not construed so as to include the 
advocacy of violence or reprisals. 

8. It is understood that decisions concerning changes 
in administration of territory should be made only with 
the full and free consent of the populations of those 
territories and at a time when the security and free- 
dom from coercion of such populations will have been 
ensured, 

4. That on the signing of the political agreement pro- 
vision be made for the gradual reduction of the armed 
forces of both parties. 

5. That as soon as practicable after the signing of 
the truce agreement, economic activity, trade, transporta- 
tion and communications be restored through the 
co-operation of both parties, taking into consideration the 
interests of all the constituent parts of Indonesia. 

6. That provision be made for a suitable period of not 
less than six months nor more than one year after the 
signing of the agreement, during which time uncoerced 
and free discussion and consideration of vital issues will 
proceed. At the end of this period, free elections will be 
held for self-determination by the people of their political 
relationship to the United States of Indonesia. 

7. That a constitutional convention be chosen according 


to democratic procedure to draft a constitution for the 
United Staes of Indonesia. 

8. It is understood that if, after signing the agreement 
referred to in item 1, either party should ask the United 
Nations to provide an agency to observe conditions at 
any time up to the point at which sovereignty is trans- 
ferred from the Government of the Netherlands to the 
Government of the United States of Indonesia, the other 
party will take this request in serious consideration. 

The following four principles are taken from the 
Linggadjati Agreement: 


9. Independence for the Indonesian peoples. 

10. Co-operation between the peoples of the Netherlands 
and Indonesia. 

11. A sovereign state on a federal basis under a con- 
stitution which will be arrived at by democratic processes, 

12, A union between the United States of Indonesia and 
other parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands under the 
King of the Netherlands. 


Confirmed for the Government of the Kingdom of the 


Netherlands 
RaDEN ABDULKADIR WIDJOJOATMODIO 
Chairman of the delegation 


Confirmed for the Government of the Republic of Indo- 


nesia 
Dr, Amie SJARIFUDDIN 
Chairman of the delegation 
The representatives on the United Nations Security 


Council Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian Ques- 
tion, and the Committee Secretary, whose signatures are 
hereunto subscribed on this 17th day of January 1948, on 
board the U.S.S. Renwille, testify that the above principles 
are agreed to as a basis for the political discussions. 


Chairman: Mr. or RicHuarp C. Krrasy (Aus- 
tralia 

Representatives: Mr. Paut van ZEELAND (Belgium) 
. Frank P. Granam (United 
States) 


Secretary : T. G. NARAYANAN 


ADDITIONAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE NEGOTIATIONS TOWARD A 
POLITICAL SETTLEMENT ” 


The Committee of Good Offices is of the opinion that the 
following principles, among others, form a basis for the 
hegotiations towards a political settlement: 


1. Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and 
shall remain with the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, 
after a stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands 

* U.N. doc. 8/649, Feb. 10, 1948, p.111. These principles 
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were accepted at the 4th meeting of the Committee of 
Good Offices with the parties on Jan. 17, 1948. 

U.N. doc. S/649, Feb. 10, 1948. These principles were 
submitted by the Committee of Good Offices at the 4th 
meeting of the Committee of Good Offices with the parties 
on Jan. 17, 1948, and accepted at the 5th meeting of the 
Committee with the parties on Jan. 19, 1948. 








transfers its sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. 
Prior to the termination of such stated interval, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands may confer appropriate rights, 
duties and responsibilities on a provisional federal govern- 
ment of the territories of the future United States of 
Indonesia. The United States of Indonesia, when created, 
will be a sovereign and independent State in equal partner- 
ship with the Kingdom of the Netherlands in a Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union at the head of which shall be the 
King of the Netherlands. The status of the Republic of 
Indonesia will be that of a state within the United States 
of Indonesia. 

2. In any provisional federal government created prior 
to the ratification of the constitution of the future United 
States of Indonesia, all states will be offered fair 
representation. 

8. Prior to the dissolution of the Committee of Good 
Offices, either party may request that the services of the 
Committee be continued to assist in adjusting differences 
between the parties which relate to the political agreement 
and which may arise during the interim period. The 
other party will interpose no objection to such a request; 
this request would be brought to the attention of the 
Security Council of the United Nations by the Government 
of the Netherlands. 


4. Within a period of not less than six months or more 
than one year from the signing of this agreement, a plebe- 
scite will be held to determine whether the populations of 
the various territories of Java, Madura and Sumatra wish 
their territory to form part of the Republic of Indonesia or 
of another state within the United States of Indonesia, 
such plebescite to be conducted under observation by the 
Committee of Good Offices should either party, in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth in paragraph 3 above, 
request the services of the Committee in this capacity, 
The parties may agree that another method for ascertain- 
ing the will of the populations may be employed in place of 
a plebescite. 

5. Following the delineation of the states in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in paragraph 4 above, a con- 
stitutional convention will be convened, through demo- 
cratic procedures, to draft a constitution for the United 
States of Indonesia. The representation of the various 
states in the convention will be in proportion to their 
populations. 

6. Should any state decide not to ratify the constitution 
and desire, in accordance with the principles of articles 
3 and 4 of the Linggadjati Agreement, to negotiate a special 
relationship with the United States of Indonesia and the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, neither party will object. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF CANADA REGARDING 
THE FIRST INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF GOOD OFFICES * 


The Security Council, 

Havine considered the Report of the Committee of 
Good Offices, informing the Council of the steps taken by 
the Netherlands Government and the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia to comply with the Council’s resolu- 
tion of 1 August 1947; 

Notes with satisfaction the signing of the Truce Agree- 
ment by both parties and the acceptance by both parties of 
certain principles as an agreed basis for the conclusion of 
a political settlement in Indonesia ; 

Commends the members of the Committee of Good 
Offices for the assistance they have given the two parties 
in their endeavours to settle their dispute by peaceful 
means ; 

Maintains its offer of good offices contained in the reso- 
lution of 25 August 1947, and, to this end, 

Requests both parties and the Committee of Good Offices 
to keep the Council directly informed about the progress 
of the political settlement in Indonesia. 


Australian Amendment ® 


Insert the following paragraph between the third and 
fourth paragraphs of the Canadian draft resolution (docu- 
ment 8/678). 

Constpers that it is a matter for the Committee of Good 


Offices itself as to whether that Committee in the future 
should make and at its discretion publish suggestions to 
the parties to help them in reaching a political settlement 
without necessarily waiting for the parties to request them 
to do so. 


Colombian Amendment ® 


Insert the following before the last paragraph of the 
Canadian draft resolution (document S/678) : 


INVITES THE PARTIES: 


(a) To direct their efforts, with the assistance of the 
Committee of Good Offices, toward the early and full 
implementation of the bases for a political settlement 
already agreed upon; and 

(b) To avail themselves of the Committee’s services 
for the solution of any differences that may arise between 
them in respect of the interpretation and application of 
such principles. 


REQUESTS THE COMMITTEE OF GOOD OFFICES: 


To continue, by the means that they consider appropri 
ate, to assist the parties in their endeavours to a 
the ends set forth above. 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY CHINA AND ADOPTED 
AT THE 259th MEETING OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL * 


The Security Council, 

Requests the Committee of Good Offices to pay par- 
ticular attention to the political developments in West- 
ern Java and Madura and to report to the Council thereon 
at frequent intervals. 
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"U.N. doc. 8/678, Feb. 18, 1948. 
* U.N. doc. 8/681, Feb. 21, 1948. 
* U.N. doc. 8/682, Feb. 21, 1948. 
“U.N. doc. §/689, Mar. 1, 1948. 
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UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ' 


AN ARTICLE 


The United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information, convoked by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, will be called to order at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on March 23, 1948. It has as its 
objective the advancement of the freedom of the 
human mind—a forward step in the long pilgrim- 
age of the peoples of the world toward effective 
freedom and understanding. Success in achiev- 
ing this objective depends, however, upon the 
solution of extremely delicate and complex inter- 
national problems. 

If war is to be avoided and if international co- 
operation is to become a reality, world opinion 
must be free to play its proper role as arbiter in 
the peaceful settlement of the international dif- 
ferences among nations. Only as the peoples of 
the community of nations have access to uncen- 
sored information and are able to express their 
thoughts and feelings without fear, can world 
opinion exercise its influence toward peace and 
cooperation. 


The Meaning of Freedom of Information 


The rights and privileges which together con- 
stitute freedom of information are difficult to 
petty with any degree of conclusiveness. 
greement has never been reached upon a defini- 
tive enumeration of them, and they are not yet fully 
recognized in statutory or international law. 

The elements of freedom of information may be 
classified in various ways, such as domestic rights 
and international rights; legal, enforceable rights, 
and moral rights; and the rights of the public, of 
journalists, and of the media of mass communi- 
cation. If the last of these is taken as an illus- 
tration, freedom of information may be regarded 
as including—in the American view—certain 
rights, namely : 

(1) of the lic, primarily the right to re- 
ceive information and the moral claim to be com- 
prehensively informed on the basis of full news 
coverage ; 

(2) of reporters and other writers, especially 
the right to gather and report information; and 

(3) of the media of mass communication (such 
as newspapers, radio stations, and the motion- 
picture industry), particularly the right to ac- 
quire and disseminate information. 
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According to the American outlook, members 
of the public should enjoy the right to receive 
and read printed materials originating at home 
or abroad, to listen to domestic or foreign broad- 
casts, to view films produced domestically or in 
foreign countries, and to proclaim views orally 
or in writing on political and other subjects. 
These freedoms are based on the general premise 
that the public has a moral right to receive and to 
disseminate information on all sides of contro- 
versial issues. ° 

The freedoms applying especially to journal- 
ists include, in the American view, the opportunity 
(subject to laws and regulations ai +¥ at pre- 
serving national security) to enter all countries, 
to travel within them, to have nondiscriminatory 
access to sources of information, to gather infor- 
mation, to transmit information by telecommuni- 
cation and by mail without censorship, and to 
leave without molestation. 

The media of mass communication, including 
the press, radio, and screen, should have the right 
to — information by sending correspondents 
and photographers to the sources of domestic and 
international news; to receive dispatches, scripts, 
and other informational materials originating at 
home and abroad; to produce and distribute pub- 
lications and films (freely at home and without 
undue restrictions in foreign countries) ; to exhibit 
films both domestic and foreign; to stage and ex- 
hibit plays; and to produce and broadcast radio 
programs. These privileges imply a correspond- 
ing moral obligation to present news comprehen- 
sively and without distortion, in order that the 
public may be adequately informed. 

Although all the cherished rights which have 
been mentioned are inherent in the concept of 
freedom of information, they are nevertheless 
subject to certain limitations. Questions naturally 
arise as to what limitations are proper. In the 
traditional as well as current answers to these 
questions, there is general assent to the proposition 
that restrictions may be imposed upon freedom 
of information in the interest of military security, 
public order, public morals, and prevention of 


* Prepared in the Division of Historical Policy Research, 
Department of State, 
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libel. Wide disagreement exists, however, par- 
ticularly between countries, regarding specific re- 
strictions within these accepted categories. 


Origin and Purpese of the Conference 


Of the “four freedoms” enunciated by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on January 6, 1941, the first was “free- 
dom of speech and expression—everywhere in the 
world”. This freedom was discussed at the San 
Francisco conference of 1945 which drew up the 
Charter of the United Nations. Although the 
Charter refers in various articles to the promo- 
tion of human rights and freedoms, without spe- 
cific allusion to freedom of information, the Chair- 
man of the United States Delegation, Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., reported his 
understanding that these references were intended 
to cover freedom of information. 

A conference on the subject was first proposed 
by the Philippine Delegation to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, which presented a 
draft resolution early in 1946 concerning the call- 
ing of an “International Press Conference”. The 
resolution was received too late to be included in 
the agenda for the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly, but on February 9, 1946, 
the Assembly voted to place the question upon the 
agenda for the second part of the first session, to 
be held that fall in New York. 

At the autumn meeting the Delegation of the 
Philippine Republic submitted a new draft reso- 
lution authorizing a conference of all members of 
the United Nations on freedom of information. 
In discussing this resolution, the Representative of 
the Philippine Republic in the General Assem- 
bly’s Third Committee, which had the resolution 
under consideration, explained that his Delegation 
had yo orgpe the new ‘resolution because it be- 
lieved that radio and motion pictures must be 
considered along with the press in dealing with 
freedom of information. 

The resolution, with a slight change in form 
but not in substance, was unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly at its plenary session of 
December 14, 1946.2 It declares that freedom 
of information “is a fundamental human right 
and is the touchstone of all the freedoms to which 
the United Nations is consecrated”. Implying “the 
right to gather, transmit and publish news any- 
where and everywhere without fetters”, freedom 
of information—according to the resolution—“is 
an essential factor in any serious effort to promote 
the peace and progress of the world”. It requires, 
however, “as a basic discipline the moral obliga- 
tion to seek the facts without prejudice and to 
spread knowledge without malicious intent”. The 
resolution further states that “Understanding and 


* For the text of the resolution, see BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 
1947, p. 244 n. 





co-operation among nations are impossible with- 
out an alert and sound world opinion which, in 
turn, is wholly dependent upon freedom of in- 
formation”. 

The resolution concluded with an authorization 
for an international conference on freedom of 
information and an instruction to the Economic 
and Social Council to undertake its convocation 
in accordance with certain guiding principles, the 
chief of which was that the purpose of the confer- 
ence “shall be to formulate its views concerni 
the rights, obligations and practices which should 
be included in the concept of the freedom of infor- 
mation”. 


Highlights of the Provisional Agenda 


The provisional agenda of the conference was 
prepared by an agency known as the Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, which is the latest link in the chain of organs 
established within the United Nations to deal with 
proposals, to make decisions, and to take action 
concerning freedom of information. Beginning 
at the highest level, the other organs are the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, 
and the Commission on Human Rights. 

The Sub-Commission devoted the greater part 
of its first session (May 19-June 4, 1947) toa 
discussion of the items to be included in the agenda 
of the forthcoming Geneva conference. A far- 
reaching draft proposed by the United States 
member of the Sub-Commission, Professor Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard Law School, 
was taken as the basis for discussion. Various 
proposals were discussed at length, comparatively 
few of the items on the agenda being placed there 
without a formal vote; and members more than 
once made specific demands that their views and 
reservations appear in the record of the meetings. 
It was agreed that no agenda item should be con- 
sidered as expressing the view of the Sub-Com- 
mission on matters of substance and that the items 
should be considered only as titles or topics upon 
which the conference would be invited to reach 
its own conclusions. It was, however, the view 
of a substantial majority of the Sub-Commission 
that the provisional agenda which was adopted 
opened the way for wide and useful discussion 
of all the main points contained in the terms of 
reference of the conference. 

The Economic and Social Council on August 15, 
1947, approved with modifications the draft 
agenda referred to it by the Sub-Commission. On 
November 17, 1947, the General Assembly 
approved the provisional agenda, after a stren- 
uous effort had been made by the representative 
of the Soviet Union to obtain the insertion in the 
agenda of references to compulsory obligations of 
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the press.* The provisional agenda will become 
definitive upon a — by the conference. 

As finally adopted, the provisional agenda calls 
first for a general discussion of the principles of 
freedom of information and next for consideration 
of four fundamental ee which the press 
radio, and films as media of information should 
regard in performing their basic functions of 
gathering, transmitting, and disseminating news 
and information without fetters. These are: 


1. To tell the truth without prejudice and to 
spread knowledge without malicious intent; 

2. To facilitate the solution of the economic, 
social and humanitarian problems of the world as 
a whole through the free interchange of informa- 
tion mate on such problems; 

3. To help promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion, and 


to combat any ideologies whose nature could en-- 


danger these rights and freedoms; 

4. To help maintain international peace and 
security through understanding and cooperation 
between ig and to combat forces which in- 
cite war, by removing bellicose influences from the 
media of information. 


Among the specific problems on the provisional 
agenda is the topic, “Measures to facilitate the 
gathering of information”. This includes facili- 
tating the entry, residence, movement, and travel 
of accredited news personnel; protecting them 
against arbitrary expulsion ; permitting the widest 
possible access to news sources; and eliminating 
unreasonable or discriminatory taxes. 

The conference will also discuss “Measures to 
facilitate the international transmission of infor- 
mation”. This topic covers the progressive elimi- 
nation of peacetime censorship as it affects the 
international transmission of information, as well 
as recommendations for preferential telecom- 
munication and postal treatment for news ma- 
terials, nondiscriminatory transmission rates and 
services for foreign news agencies, alleviation of 
economic or commercial restriction on the im- 
portation of news material by all media, and pre- 
vention of such cartelization of news agencies as 
may endanger the freedom of the press. 

“Measures concerning the free publication and 
reception of information” is an additional subject 
for conference discussion. This will entail con- 
sideration of the restrictions imposed by govern- 
ments on persons or groups wishing to receive and 
disseminate information, ideas, and opinions, and 
recommendation of means to increase the amount 
of domestic and international information avail- 
able to all peoples and to improve the quality of 
information in the direction of greater accuracy, 
objectivity, comprehensiveness, and representative 
character. 


March 14, 1948 


A further item on the agenda is “Consideration 
of the drafting of a charter of rights and obliga- 
tions of the media of information”, including (1) a 
statement of the rights of these media and the 
means of safeguarding such rights through inter- 
national agreements within the framework of the 
United Nations, and (2) a statement of the obli- 
gations of the media of information and the 
measures necessary to insure the fulfilment of 
these obligations. 

The conference is also scheduled to discuss “Con- 
sideration of possible continuing machinery to 
promote the free flow of true information”. Ac- 
cording to the agenda, the functions of such ma- 
chinery might include (1) receiving, considering, 
and reporting on complaints regarding false news, 
tendentious or defamatory campaigns, obstruc- 
tions to the flow of information, and violations of 
any international conventions in this field; (2) 
suggesting changes in the provisions of such agree- 
ments, and publishing other recommendations on 
the question of freedom of information; (3) con- 
tinuing study of the current performance of news 
agencies and other processes of international in- 
formation; and (4) regulating the issuance of in- 
ternational professional cards for news personnel. 

Finally, the provisional agenda provides for 
“Consideration of the problems involved in the 
establishment of governmental and semi-govern- 
mental information services in order to make in- 
formation available in countries other than their 
own” and “Consideration of the possible modes of 
action by means of which the recommendations 
of the Conference can best be put into effect, 
whether by resolutions of the General Assembly, 
international conventions, bilateral agreements, or 
by the adoption on the part of the individual states 
of appropriate laws, or other means”. 


Organization of the Conference 


Taking note of the recommendations of the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, the Economic and Social Council de+ 
cided on August 14 and 15, 1947, that the confer- 
ence (1) should be held at Geneva beginning 
March 23, 1948, and (2) should be guided by cer- 
tain principles. These principles include the 
following: * 


That voting rights at the conference shall be ex- 
ercised only by members of the United Nations. 

That in addition to members of the United Na- 
tions, the following nonmember states shall be in- 


vited to participate: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 


*For text of the provisional agenda as adopted by the 
a doe. E/578, Sept. 2, 1947, p. 14. 
» Pp. 11. 
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Eire, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Pakistan, Portu- 
1, Rumania, Switzerland, Transjordan, and 
emen. 

That certain specialized agencies, intergovern- 
mental organizations, and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations shall be invited to participate in the 
preparations for the conference and to attend it. 
Among these are the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization; the Interna- 
tional Postal Union, the International Telecom- 
munication Union, and the International Trade 
Organization (if brought into existence before the 
conference); and the American Federation of 
Labor and the International Organization of 
Journalists. 

That delegations to the conference shall consist 
of not more than five delegates from each state, 
not more than five alternates, and advisers as 
required. 


Among the papers which the conference will 
have before it are (1) a memorandum to be pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions on the basis of replies to a questionnaire sent 
to participating governments regarding freedom 
of information in their respective countries, and 
(2) three documents adopted by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of the Press 
at its second session, namely, draft articles for in- 
clusion in an International Declaration on Human 
Rights and an International Covenant on Human 
Rights (sponsored by the Human Rights Commis- 
sion) and a tentative statement on the rights, ob- 
ligations, and practices which should be included 
in the concept of freedom of information.’ The 
Sub-Commission also recommended that the con- 
ference be apprised of the findings of Unesco on 
the technical information needs of war-devastated 
areas, 


The American Position 


The first article in the “Bill of Rights” amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
provides in sweeping terms that “Congress shall 
make no law abridging freedom of 
speech, or of the press.” Provisions safeguarding 
freedom of speech and of the press also appear in 
the constitutions of all 48 of the States of the 
Union. These legal guaranties do not, however, 
apply to seditious utterances, obscene publications, 
or similar categories of expression which are likely 
to endanger national security, public order, public 
morals, or the reputations of individuals. 

The question of the extent to which freedom of 
expression may properly be curbed in the interest 


* See U.N. docs. E/487, p. 31; E/441, June 5, 1947 ; B/547, 
Aug. 11, 1947. For text of the proposal for a declaration 
of human rights, see Buttettn of Dec. 7, 1947, p. 1076. 
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of broader objectives has often been discussed in 
the United States. The Alien and Sedition Acts 
of 1798 (which expired in 1801) clearly went too 
far. The latter act made it a prison offense to 
utter or publish “false, scandalous and malicious” 
remarks about the Government of the United 
States, the President, or either House of Congress, 
The standard of judgment now commonly accepted 
in the United States was formulated by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1919. He held that 
prosecutions for seditious utterances are valid if 
the utterances constitute a “clear and present 
danger” to the safety of the country. A Federal 
law of 1940 explicitly prohibits the spread of 
literature advocating violent overthrow of the 
Government. 

In the international field, the United States has 
conducted negotiations both bilaterally and multi- 
laterally in the effort to insure unhampered com- 
munication of knowledge. In 1944 both major 
political parties advocated, and Congress indicated 
its aymaethy with, the promotion of freedom to 
report the news by international compact. 

or example, the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation between the United States 
and Italy signed in February 1948 contains an 
article guaranteeing freedom of reporters to ca 
on their work and freedom of nationals of eac 
country to publish in the territory of the other, 
This treaty will come into force upon the excha 
of the ratifications by the two Governments. The 
United States proposes to include in similar 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
to be negotiated with a number of other countries 
a provision relating to freedom of information, 
Other measures include (1) the rejection by the 
Department of State of protests of foreign govern- 
ments against utterances made by private United 
States citizens and considered offensive by those 
governments; and (2) the stipulations incorpo 
rated in foreign-aid agreements that American re 
porters must have the privilege of reporting on the 
distribution of the aid. 

Among the multilateral declarations in which 
the United States has participated with a view to 
promoting freedom of information are the articles 
guaranteeing that freedom in the treaties of peace 
with Italy and the lesser allies of Germany, the 
article on this subject in the agreed clauses of the 
proposed Austrian treaty, and the declarations of 
policy issued at Potsdam and elsewhere respecting 
the occupation and future of Germany and Japan. 
Pertinent resolutions were also adopted in 1945 at 
the Mexico City Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace and at other international meetings. 

Outstanding, however, is the utilization of the 
various agencies of the United Nations to further 
the ideal of world-wide freedom of news and ideas. 
Representatives and nongovernmental experts of 
the United States have participated actively in the 


presentation and discussion of relevant pro 
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in the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Human Rights Commission, and the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press, as well as in the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. At 
the forthcoming United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information and through other chan- 
nels of the United Nations, the United States will 
— solutions to the following problems among 
others: 


1. Implementing the moral right of the people 
to be provided with comprehensive news coverage. 
For example, how may we insure the receipt of un- 
expurgated reports from correspondents abroad ? 
How may we obtain the pevtiiegs of sending cor- 
respondents abroad to places—in eastern Europe 
and elsewhere—from which the entire world wants 
more news? It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that the exclusion from the United States 
under the immigration law of those who advocate 


violent overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment applies also to journalists who advocate such 
violent overthrow, unless they are officials of for- 
eign _ ovement or correspondents accredited to 
the United Nations. 

2. Promoting the entry of periodicals, books, 
and films into countries where now such entry is 
hindered by political:and economic obstacles, such 
as acknowledged and unacknowledged censorship, 
currency restrictions, and quotas. 

3. Harmonizing the moral ae of the 
press with genuine freedom of the press. For 
example, how can the problem of so-called “war- 
mongering” be dealt with in democratic countries 
without destroying freedom of expression ? 


At the Geneva conference and at other meetin 
broad areas of international agreement will 
mapped out and international machinery will be 
developed to give life and strength to real intel- 
lectual freedom. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography’ 


Security Council 


Official Records, Second Year: 

——Supplement No. 10. 42 pp. printed. 

——Supplement No. 11. 8 pp. printed. [10¢.] 

——Supplement No. 12. 4 pp. printed. [10¢.] 

— No. 44, 139th Meeting, June 6, 1947. 25 pp. printed. 
[20¢.] 

— No. 45, 140th Meeting, June 10, 1947. 14 pp. printed. 
[15¢.] 

—— No. 46, 141st Meeting, June 16, 1947. 18 pp. printed. 
[15¢.] 

Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Security Council. 
$/96/Rev. 3, January 27, 1948. 16 pp. printed. [20¢.] 


[40¢.] 


General Assembly 


Official Records of the Second Part of the First Session 
of the General Assembly : 

—— Joint Committee of the First and Sixth Committees, 
Summary Record of Meetings, 21-30 November 1946. 
v, 134 pp. printed. [$1.25.] 
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—— Permanent Headquarters Committee. Summary 
Record of Meetings, 7 November-13 December 1946. 
ix, 108 pp. printed. [$1.00.] 

—— Supplement No.3. Preliminary Report of the Tempo- 
rary Sub-commission on Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas (London, 29 July-13 September 
1946). (A/147, October 26, 1946.) iv, 221 pp. printed. 
[$2.00.] 

—— Supplement No. 5. Text of Agreements for Trust 
Territories, as approved by the General Assembly on 
13 December 1946. 46 pp. printed. [40¢.] 

Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly (A/520, De- 
cember 12, 1947). vii, 29 pp. printed in French and 
English, [40¢.] 





1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed, or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Discussion of the Palestine Problem in the Security Council 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 
U. S. Representative in the Security Council 


Mr. Present : 


The pending business is the Belgian amend- 
ment to the draft resolution on the Palestine ques- 
tion submitted by the United States, document 
$/685. The distinguished Representative of Bel- 
gium, in speaking upon his amendment, stated 
among other things, the following (and I rea 
now from page 45 of SPV/258) : 


“T have submitted an amendment to the draft 
resolution of the delegation of the United States. 
This amendment tends to eliminate from the pro- 
posal any provision which constitutes a position 
on the substance of this question, i.e., partition. 
Amended in this way the draft resolution would 
remain within the limits of the present stage in 
which we find ourselves, the stage of investigation 
and elucidation of the possibilities. In this way 
the committee of five would have the greatest pos- 
sible freedom. It would, nonetheless, be obliged 
to take into consideration all the elements of the 

roblem, particularly the existence of a resolution 
of the General Assembly and a partition plan rec- 
ommended by the General Assembly.” 


Again on page 46 occurs the following in his 
address : 


“My amendment has but one objective, and that 
is that the Security Council might avoid pro- 
nouncing itself at the present stage of the dis- 
cussion of this question while it is still insuffi- 
ciently informed. This amendment does not in 
any way prejudge the position which the Security 
Council will take when the proper time comes. 
The Security Council will not take a position to 
pronounce itself properly and usefully as long 
as the committee has not expressed itself upon 
the results of its investigation.” 


And outside the record I have come to the un- 
derstanding that Belgium is against the United 
States paragraph 1 for the time being. It is 
unde to be opposed only because Belgium 
considers that the moment has not yet come to 


*Made on Mar. 2, 1948, and released to the press by 
the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 
For statement by Ambassador Austin on Feb. 24, 1948, see 
Butzetin of Mar. 7, 1948. 
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take a position on it now that the committee of 
five has not deposited its reports following its 
talks with the authorities. 

ee President, the United States, notwithaeaa 
ing this position, cannot support the oy 
amendment. The substantive issue is - _ “ 
tion or postponement of paragraph 1 of the 
resolution proposed by the United States. I read 
it here for the record : 


Resolves: 


“1. To accept, subject to the authority of the 
Security Council under the Charter, the requests 
addressed by the General Assembly to it in para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) of the General Assembly 
Resolution of 29 November 1947.” 


That is the end of it; paragraph 2 implements 
gir 1. A vote for this paragraph would 
a vote for partition as a Palestine solution. 

The General Assembly voted for partition asa 
Palestine solution. 

The United States of America voted for that 
solution, and still supports it. 

As we have stated before, the United States 
supports the General Assembly plan for parti- 
tion as the framework of implementation by pa- 
cific means. 

Paragraph 1, under consideration, containing 
the reservation “subject to the authority of the 
Security Council under the Charter”, expresses 
a Charter principle implied—and we say it must 
be implied—in every part of the General As- 
sembly resolution. This paragraph 1 in our 
draft resolution, therefore, interprets the accept- 
ance of the General Assembly requests in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


“Requests (a) That the Security Council take 
the necessary measures, as provided for in the plan 
for its implementation ;” 


I intend to take them up a, b, c, seriatim, and 
give our interpretation of the effect of the adop- 
tion of paragraph 2. 

This is accepted, subject to the limitation that 
armed force cannot be used for implementation 
of the plan, because the Charter limits the use 
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of United Nations force expressly to threats and 
breaches, and aggression affecting international 
ace, 
ig, we must interpret the General As- 
sembly resolution as meaning that the United Na- 
tions measures to implement this resolution are 
peaceful measures. 
Request (b) the General Assembly resolution 


“Requests that 

“(b) The Security Council consider if circum- 
stances during the transitional period require such 
consideration, whether the situation in Palestine 
constitutes a threat to the peace. If it decides 
that such a threat exists, and in order to main- 
tain international peace and security, the Secu- 
rity Council amet, supplement the authorization 
of the General Assembly by taking measures, un- 
der Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, to em- 
power the United Nations Commission, as pro- 
vided in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine 
the functions which are assigned to it by this 
resolution ;” 


This paragraph 1, with the qualifying clause, 
“subject to the authority of the Security Council 
under the Charter” does not authorize use of en- 
forcement under articles 39 and 41 of the Charter 
to empower the United Nations Commission to 
exercise in Palestine the functions which are as- 
signed to it by the resolution, because the Charter 
does not authorize either the General Assembly or 
the Security Council to do any such thing. 

On the other hand, the pa of paragraph 1 
of our draft resolution accepts uest (b) with 
the clear interpretation that is made by this reser- 
vation in ay, 1 “subject to the —— of 

ouncil us, 


the Security under the Charter”. 
the duty which is accepted, if we pass paragraph 1 
of this resolution, is to consider under uest (b) 


whether the situation in Palestine constitutes a 
threat to the peace. Acceptance of it requires con- 
sideration of whether such a threat exists. 

If the Security Council finds that there is a threat 
to international peace it may, of course, empower 
the United Nations Palestine Commission to assist 
the Council in maintaining peace. 

If the Security Council should find that a threat 
to international peace or breach of the peace exists, 
it is empowered to make recommendations, or to 
take provisional measures under article 40, or to 
impose economic and other nonmilitary sanctions 
under article 41, or to take military measures under 
article 42. The Council would be required to 
follow one or more of these lines of action. It 
might pursue these lines of action in any sequence 
deemed proper. 

This is an obligation that exists without the 
General Assembly resolution, because the Charter 
requires it. 

Now I come to (c). 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


This paragraph 1 in the draft resolution inter- 
rets Request (c) of the General Assembly reso- 
ution as follows: 


Under article 39 the Security Council is under 
a mandate to determine existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of ion. 
It may regard attempts to alter by force the settle- 
ment envisaged by this resolution as constituting 
such threat. The obligation must be carried out 
by the process of determination—note the language 
of (c)—and not solely at the request of the General 
Assembly. 


As we have stated before, the Special Report of 
the Palestine Commission, dated February 16, 1948 
“reports facts which, if accepted or substantia 
by the Security Council, would appear to lead to 
the conclusion that a threat to international 
is present in that situation”. Acceptance of Re- 
—_ (c) through the adoption of paragraph 1 of 
the United States draft resolution is an under- 
taking by the Security Council to look into the 
matter immediately to determine whether such a 
threat exists. Our subsequent paragraph 2 pro- 
vides a way of investigation. 

Now note the language of this Request (c). 

Request (c) reads: 


“Requests that the Security Council determine 
as a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
act of aggression, in accordance with Article 39 
of the Charter, any py to alter by force the 
settlement envisaged by this Resolution.” 


You cannot drop a word out of that and have 
the same meaning. 

"The my of Request (c) had a current con- 
struction by my Government at the time of ac- 
ceptance of it by my Government in the Ad Hoe 
Committee. It excluded the hypothesis that if 
an attempt to alter by force, the settlement en- 
visaged by the resolution should occur, the Secur- 
ity Somme must determine therefore that it con- 
stitutes a threat to the peace. That practical cur- 
rent construction was made in the following lan- 
guage by Ambassador Herschel V. Johnson, who 
was then acting in the Ad Hoc Committee, from 
which I take the following quotation: 


“My Delegation, I must say quite frankly, would 
not have been able to support the original amend- 
ment put up by the Delegation of Denmark. We 
are prepared, however, to accept this revised ver- 
sion. The revised version does not ask the Security 
Council to act upon a hypothetical situation, but 
requests that it act in the event that a situation 
which constitutes a threat to international peace 
and security should arise. This, at best, can only 
be an admonition to the Security Council. The 
Security Council by its own Constitution has the 
duty to exercise surveillance over such situatio 
and to determine when a threat to internatio 
peace and security exists.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The reservation “subject to the authority of the 
Security Council under the Charter”, in paragraph 
1 of our resolution, rests upon the principle upon 
which the United States stood, as stated by Am- 
bassador Johnson. 

As we see it, interpreted in this manner, the ac- 
ceptance of Request (c) requires determination of 
the question of fact of threat to international 
peace, and if such threat is found, action under 
chapter VII. 

Taken all together, paragraph 1 of the United 
States resolution means that the Security Council 
will do everything it can under the Chanter to 

ve effect to the recommendation of the General 

ssembly. 


Resolution on the Palestinian 
Question! 
The Security Council, 


Havine received the resolution of the General 
Assembly of 29 November 1947, on Palestine, and 


Korean Elections To Be Held on May 9 


PROCLAMATION BY LIEUTENANT GENERAL JOHN R. HODGE? 
United States Commander in Korea 


To the People of Korea: 

The General Assembly of the United Nations, 
having established a United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea, recommend that election 
be held to choose representatives with whom the 
commission may consult regarding prompt attain- 
ment of the freedom ng independence of the 
Korean people, and which representatives, con- 
stituting a National Assembly, may establish a 
national government of Korea; * 

And the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea having consulted the Interim Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, which expressed the 
view that it is incumbent upon the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea to implement the 
oe as outlined in the Resolution of the 

eneral Assembly in that part of Korea which is 
accessible to the commission; and 

The United Nations Temporary Commission 
on Korea having concluded to observe such elec- 


* Adopted by the Security Council at its 263d meeting on 
Mar. 5, 1948. U.N. doc. 8/691, Mar. 5, 1948. 
Printed 


* Released in Seoul, Korea, on Mar. 1, 1948. 
from telegraphic text. 

*Butiettn of Dec. 14, 1947, pp. 1154, 1162. For reso- 
lution adopted by the Interim Committee on Feb. 26, 1948, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1948, p. 297. 
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having received from the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission its First Monthly Report and its 
First Special Report on the Problem of Security 
in Palestine; 

Resolves to call on the permanent members of the 
Council to consult and to inform the Security 
Council regarding the situation with respect to 
Palestine and to make as the result of such con- 
sultations recommendations to it regarding the 
guidance and instructions which the Council might 
usefully give to the Palestine Commission with a 
view of implementing the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Security Council requests the 
permanent members to report to it on the results of 
their consultations within ten days. 

Appeals to all Governments and peoples, par- 
ticularly in and around Palestine, to take all pos- 
sible action to prevent or reduce such disorders as 
are now occurring in Palestine. 





tions in those parts of Korea accessible to it, and 
the territory occupied by the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America being accessible to the 
commission ; | 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the power vested 
in me as Commanding General of the United 
States Army Forces in Korea, I do hereby pro- 
claim as follows: 


1. That election of the representatives of the 
Korean people, under the observance of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, shall 
be held within the territory of this command on 9 
May 1948. 

2. That such election is being held under the 
terms and provisions of Public Act number 5 
dated 3 September 1947, law for the election of 
members of the Korean Interim Legislative 
Assembly, with such changes, additions, and 
emendations as, after consultation with the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, may 
be deemed necessary. 


Given under my hand at Seoul, Korea, on 1 
March 1948. 


Joun R. Hopes 
Lieutenant General, 





United States Army Commanding 
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STATEMENT BY GENERAL HODGE ‘ 


[On] 9 May 1948, the Korean people will go to 
the polls under democratic processes for the first 
time in history to cast their ballots for the election 
of their representatives who will later establish a 
national government. 

The elections will be held pursuant to United 
Nations Assembly resolutions adopted on 14 
November 1947 (“resolutions adopted on reports 
of the first committee”) and under the observa- 
tion of the United Nations Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea which is now in Seoul. 

The elections will be held on the basis of adult 
suffrage, by secret ballot and multiple party nomi- 
nation of candidate. In other words, all qualified 
adults of both sexes may participate in elections, 
may vote in secrecy without fear of retaliation by 
rival political groups, and may select candidates 
of the choice from among all political groups. 
There is no law specifically applicable to an 
election of this kind. However, the South Korean 
Interim Legislative Assembly on 12 August 1947 
enacted Public Act No. 5 (“Law for the election of 
members of the Korean Interim Legislative As- 
sembly”). That basic law will be embodied in a 
South Korean interim government ordinance for 
the conduct of these elections, incorporating there- 
in the recommendations of the United Nations ) 
Temporary Commission on Korea. 

Recommendations for regulations to implement 
this act were devised by a committee consisting 
entirely of Koreans, as provided in the act itself, 
and on the whole will be adopted for the execu- 
tion of the election law itself. 

In general therefore, the elections will be car-! 
ried under laws and regulations drafted by repre-| 
sentative Koreans after full and free discussion in| 
the tradition of democratic procedure, and the in 
corporation of certain provisions to meet the re- 
quirement of the United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea to insure democratic and free 
elections. It is incumbent upon all Koreans to 
learn the provisions on regulations and to abide by , 
them in letter and spirit. 

There will be a systematic dissemination of in- 
formation to the public concerning the election, 
involving the maximum use of radio, press, drop- 
ping of leaflets by plane, etc. Citizens are urged 
to inform themselves on all phases of the election 
and keep abreast of the developments through the 
official informational releases which will be issued 
regularly. I particularly advise caution against 
listening to false prophets and against credulous 
acceptance of rumors. Plenty of both may be 
expected from elements seeking to destroy demo- 
cratic processes in your country. 
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Voting is participation in government of one’s 
country, fat it is the civic Sas of every adult 
citizen. 

Anyone abstaining from voting forfeits his 
right to complain of actions or policies of a gov- 
ernment resulting from an election in which he 
did not participate. 

In a democracy the majority necessarily must 
govern through duly elected representatives. 
That imposes upon the minority a duty to accept 
the results of a fair election. In a democracy the 
minority defeated in a fair election has the privi- 
lege of seeking to become a majority through sub- 
sequent persuasion of the voters to adhere to its 
principles. 

In a democracy heads are counted, not broken. 
Political issues are settled with freely cast ballots, 
thus avoiding use of force. That calls for dis- 
cussion, exchange of views on political platforms 
and candidates as regards attainments and capac- 
ity, but not offensive verbal personal attacks or 
acts of terrorism. Democracy has been called 
government by discussion. 

Elections in Korea, the conduct of the cam- 
paign, and the results therefrom, will attract 
world-wide attention. The actions of the Korean 
nation and its people will closely be watched by 
certain groups that wish to be extremely critical 
and fault finding. Wholehearted acceptance of 
democratic principles and responsibilities are part 
and parcel of the accountability and obligations 
of members of the family of nations. 

I hope to see the election supported and carried 
out by Koreans in a manner which will be cred- 
itable to their nation. No individual, group, or 
combination of groups, can be permitted to nullify 
the workings of the democratic processes of elec- 
tion. This is the greatest opportunity of all time 
for all Koreans to demonstrate that they can com- 
pletely handle their own affairs in a democratic 
manner and can conduct fair and free elections 
under laws developed by Koreans themselves. 
Korean political leaders and interim government 
officials and members of the Korean election com- 
mittees carry great responsibility in development 
of a free atmosphere for truly democratic elec- 
tions and in guaranteeing freedom of speech, press, 
orderly assembly and campaigning by candidates, 
to the end that representatives chosen in the elec- 
tion will be the actual choice of the people. I 
sincerely believe that they can and will assume 
and carry out this responsibility, and I urge all 
Koreans to work together to this end. 


* Released in Seoul, Korea, on Mar. 4, 1948. Printed 
from telegraphic text. 
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Extension of Aid to Greece and Turkey 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL ' 
Secretary of State 


On March 12, 1947, Congress was requested to 
authorize assistance to Greece and Turkey in the 
amount of 400 million dollars for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1948. The President then stated that 
such action was made necessary by the gravity of 
a situation which involved the foreign policy and 
national security of the United States. 

Congress authorized the requested aid by act of 
May 22, 1947, and appropriated the n 
funds, by act of July 30, 1947. There has been 
presented to the Congress a request for additional 
military assistance to Greece and Turkey in the 
amount of 275 million dollars, covering the period 
through the fiscal year 1949. 

In Turkey the supply of equipment destined 
for the strengthening of the Turkish defense 
forces is under the general supervision of Am- 
bassador Edwin C. Wilson, who also serves as 
Chief of the American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 
In Greece the work of supporting and rehabili- 
ates the Greek economy and <a steenaning 
the Greek armed forces is being carried on by the 
American Mission for Aid to Greece under the 
leadership of Dwight P. Griswold. 

The program of American aid to Greece has had 
the important substantial result that Greece con- 
tinues to exist as a free nation. Economic recov- 
ery has been seriously impeded, in spite of Ameri- 
can aid, because guerrilla warfare, supported from 
neighboring countries, has been intensified and 
continues to disrupt Greek economy. 

One hundred seventy-two million dollars, or 
about 57 percent of the total funds provided for 
the Greek aid program, is being expended for the 
strengthening of the Greek armed forces and the 
creation of local National Guard units to take over 
from the mobile army the protection of towns, vil- 
lages, and lines of communications threatened by 
the guerrilla forces. 

When the President addressed Congress on this 
subject in March 1947, a commission of the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations was in the Bal- 
kans to investigate alleged border violations along 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Mar. 3, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Greece’s northern frontier. The majority report 
of this committee, submitted on June 27, 1947, con. 
cluded that Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria 
had supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece, 
Action on the basis of this report by the Security 
Council was blocked by a Soviet veto. The mat- 
ter was accordingly referred, on American initia- 
tive, to the General Assembly which, on October 
21, 1947, adopted a resolution calling upon Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia “to do nothing 
which Gould tertieh aid or assistance” to the guer- 
rillas. It also called upon these powers and Greece 
“to cooperate in the settlement of their disputes 
by peaceful means”, making certain specific rec- 
ommendations to this effect. It established a spe- 
cial committee to observe the compliance by the 
four governments with these recommendations 
and to be available to assist in their implemen- 
tation. 

The Government of Greece reiterated its will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Special Committee, 
It in fact done so. On the other hand, the 
Government of Yugoslavia informed the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations that it “will 
not extend any cooperation to the Commission or 
its observation groups and will not permit their 
entry into Yugoslav territory”. Similar an- 
nouncements were made by the Governments of 
Albania and Bulgaria. The Delegates of the So- 
viet Union and Poland in the General Assembly 
had already made it clear that their Governments 
would take no part in the activities of the Special 
Committee, though membership on the Committee 
was, and still is, reserved for them. 

This attitude on the part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Poland, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Albania led the Committee in its 
interim report to comment on its inability “to 
report any evidence of bi-lateral compliance with 
any of the recommendations of the General As- 
sembly”. In its second interim report, the Com- 
mittee called attention to the large-scale guerrilla 
attack of Christmas Day against the Greek town 
of Konitsa on the Albanian border and declared, 
on the basis of the report of its observation group 
in the region, “that aid in the form of logistic 
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support is being furnished from Albania to guer- 
rillas operating on Greek territory”. 

There was an announcement on December 24, 
1947, over the Belgrade radio, of the establish- 
ment of a Greek junta under the guerrilla leader 
Markos. Propaganda against the United States 
and in favor of the Greek guerrillas has been 
carried on by the Government-controlled press 
and radio in the Communist-dominated countries 
of eastern Europe, and, like support extended to 
the Greek guerrillas, has been intensified since 
the inception of the American aid program. 

The President, in transmitting to the Congress 
the second report on assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, stated : “It is significant that the guerrilla 
warfare is directed not against the Greek Army 
but against the people of Greece. The deliberate 
and wanton destruction of Greek villages does not 
result from military engagements. It is deter- 
mined and ruthless destruction intended to render 

ple homeless and drive them from the soil ; to 
orce them into overcrowded urban centers where 
they become charges of an already overburdened 
state; and to create for them conditions of misery 
and hardship in the hope that this will make them 
susceptible to political agitation”. The accuracy 
of this statement is confirmed by the fact that 
over 400,000 of the Greek people have left their 
homes in the villages of the districts where the 
guerrillas operate and have sought refuge in the 
cities of northern Greece. They have fled from 
the guerrillas. They have not joined them. 

By such means the independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece are being threatened and all 
efforts of the Greeks and their friends to promote 
the economic rehabilitation of the country are 
being systematically undermined. The Greek 
Government has been obliged to divert to military 
purposes and for refugee relief increasing amounts 
of money and supplies needed for-economic re- 
habilitation. The American Aid Mission also has 
been obliged to divert some 23 million dollars of 
the American funds originally intended for eco- 
nomic purposes in order to build up the Greek 
armed forces. 

The situation is serious, but it is not without 
hope. The Greek Government, in its efforts to 
meet its many critical problems, has shown a com- 
mendable resistance to the pressure to depart from 
democratic principles and to apply totalitarian 
methods to meet the situation. A coalition gov- 
ernment headed by the Chief of the Liberal Party 
and supported by a large majority of the freely 
elected Greek Parliament still is in power. An 
intensification of the Greek military effort against 
the guerrillas, with the forces and equipment 
presently authorized and now proposed and with 
the help of the American military officers now 
reaching the field, gives promise of greater suc- 
cess. With such success in the elimination of guer- 
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rilla warfare, the economic part of the American 
aid program which already has to show 
results will have a greatly increased effectiveness in 
the strengthening of Greek economy. 

Extension of further American military aid to 
Greece and Turkey which is now before the Con- 

, as well as early and favorable action on the 
) sone Recovery Program, will be of tremen- 
dous importance in discouraging more overt ag- 
gression against Greece. nversely, nothing 
could be more calculated to encourage the enemies 
of Greece in their designs than a show of weakness 
or hesitation on the part of the United States. 

When uest for appropriation for aid to 
Greece and Turkey was aude fat year the Depart- 
ment of State ee the hope that, with funds 
provided under the initial year’s program, recovery 
in Greece would have gens to such a point 
that further financing of Greek rehabilitation 
could be obtained from the international fiscal in- 
stitutions. The intensification of guerrilla war- 
fare brought about by pags support by 
Greece’s northern neighbors has unfortunately not 
only made this impossible but has in fact increased 
the need for both economic and military assistance 
to Greece. 

As a member of the Paris conference of the 
Committee of European Economic Co-operation, 
Greece participated in the development of a pro- 

ram for European recovery which it was calcu- 
ated would require four years for realization. 
Funds provided under the Eee will not, of course, 
be available for military assistance to the Greek 
armed forces in their fight against the guerrillas. 
Although there is expectation that the guerrilla 
menace can be brought under control during the 
period for which additional military funds are 
now requested, ultimate success in the guerrilla war 
and termination of military assistance to Greece 
depends in large part upon the degree to which 
Greece’s northern neighbors give assistance to the 
guerrillas in their efforts to secure Communist 
domination of Greece against the wishes of the 
Greek people. 

I call your attention to the following passage 
from the recent report on Greece of the subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid: 


“Should the United States now withdraw its 
support from Greece, which would almost certainly 
result in the establishment of a Communist gov- 
ernment, the Communist parties throughout Eu- 
rope would undoubtedly utilize the opportunity to 
point out to those who are now valiantly resisting 
Communist infiltration in other countries the un- 
certainty of relying on United States help. The 
effects of such withdrawal would greatly weaken 
the determination of the constitutional forces re- 
sisting Communism elsewhere”. 
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The continuation of military assistance to 
Turkey, which has since the war been under such 
constant foreign pressure that she has had to main- 
tain a large and burdensome military establish- 
ment, is equally important. Intensification of 
Communist pressure against Turkey during the 
past year, coupled with clear evidence in Greece 
and Czechoslovakia of Communist intentions 
against all independent nations who stand in the 
way of their plans for expansion, have foreclosed 
the expectation that the military assistance we are 
furnishing Turkey in this year’s aid program will 
be sufficient. While the proposed program in- 
volves no commitment, moral or otherwise, as to 
continuation of assistance to Turkey beyond the 
fiscal year 1949, no assurance can be given that ad- 
ditional aid will not be required as long as there 





exists the active threat to Turkey of Communist 
domination. 

Greece and Turkey occupy a strategic position 
in the eastern Mediterranean area. They are con- 
fronted by the same menace of the loss of their in- 
dependence and the imposition by an aggressive 
minority of a system which is contrary to that 
desired by the great majority of their peoples, 
Their loss of independence would have serious 
effects far beyond the frontiers of the two coun- 
tries. It would greatly weaken the position of 
those European countries which the United States 
is seeking to aid through the proposed European 
Recovery Program. It is in the national interest 
of the United States that the principles of the 
United Nations shall be maintained and that the 
right of “free peoples to work out their own destiny 
in their own way” shall not be violated. 


Continuation of Assistance to Free Territory of Trieste 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
OF THE SENATE! 


[Released to the press March 3] 


I enclose herewith for consideration by the 
Congress draft legislation which would authorize 
the extension by the United States Government 
of economic assistance to the Free Territory of 
Trieste. This legislation is in the form of a bill 
to amend the Foreign Aid Act of 1947, Public 
Law 389, 80th Congress. The proposed amend- 
ment would make this law applicable to the Free 
Territory of Trieste or either of its zones, and 
would extend through June 30, 1949, the period 
during which aid may be given Trieste. Author- 
ization of further funds is not requested, for 
funds already authorized under PL 389 but not 
yet appropriated are adequate to cover the $20,- 
000,000 program of economic assistance here 
proposed. ; 

rieste’s status as a Free Territory was agreed 
upon at the Paris Peace Conference, after the 
failure of the conferees to reach agreement on its 
incorporation into either Italy or Yugoslavia. 
The United States played an ph eg part in 
determining Trieste’s status as a Free Territory 
and United States troops, jointly with troops of 
the United Kingdom, at present occupy the city 
of Trieste itself and a small part of the adjacent 
territo After the Security Council of the 
United Nations agrees on a Governor for the Free 
Territory of Trieste, the occupation troops will 


* Arthur H. Vandenberg. An identical letter was also 
sent on Mar. 3, 1948, to Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of 
an Attached to the letters was a copy of the 
dra “ 
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be withdrawn from the US-UK zone and from 
the Yugoslav zone unless requested by the Gov- 
ernor to remain, and the whole Free Territo 
will be administered under the general supervi- 
sion of the Security Council. The United Na- 
tions has provided $5,000,000 in its 1948 budget 
for economic assistance to the Free Territory. 
This sum will not be available until after a Gov- 
ernor is appointed, which cannot be relied upon 
as occurring in the near future. 

As a separate economic entity, Trieste is not 
presently able to support itself. The economy 
of the area is depressed, and its economic malaise 
is aggravated by political unrest. There is a 
large volume of unemployment, and the area con- 
tinues to maintain a precarious existence only 
with the help of subsidies furnished by the 
United States and to some extent by Italy. With 
the end of Unrra, which utilized the port ex- 
tensively, port activity has slumped. Industrial 
production is understood to be only about 40 per- 
cent of capacity despite ship-building orders and 
the refining of crude oil for Italy. Employment 
is being maintained through a work relief pro- 
gram, directed 7 towards repair of the con- 
siderable war damage in the city. Fundament- 
ally, the solution to the economic problems of the 
area depends upon the restoration of active trade 
with both eastern and western European states. 

Since its establishment as a separate entity, 
Trieste has received economic assistance from Italy 
(mainly in the form of fresh fruit and ves 
some coal, and some oil) and from the Uni 
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States. Assistance by this Government has been 
supplied first under the Army’s Plan A program 
to prevent disease and unrest, and more recently 
under the United States Foreign Relief Program 

Public Law 84). The funds available under 

e latter program will be exhausted before the 
end of March 1948. Funds should be appro ri- 
ated by April 1 to cover certain of Trieste’s dollar 
exchange needs for the second quarter of 1948 and 
for the whole of fiscal 1949. No provision of 
funds for aid to Trieste was included in the 
European Recovery Program, for Trieste is not 

et a member of the Committee of European 

conomic Cooperation, although the European 
Recovery Program legislation would make it 
possible for Trieste to be included at some later 
time. 

The proposed program of economic assistance 

requiring dollar funds totals $20,000,000 for the 
period April 1, 1948 through June 30, 1949. This 
program would continue economic assistance for 
relief purposes, as specified in Public Law 389, 
but does not make provision for recovery and 
reconstruction. It is intended to prevent disease 
and unrest in the zone of Trieste still occupied by 
US-UK troops, and to prevent the economic sit- 
uation there from deteriorating further. It 
continues assistance to the US-UK zone at 
approximately present levels, but makes no pro- 
vision for aid to the Yugoslav zone of occupa- 
tion. Should a Governor be appointed for 
Trieste and UN funds become available the 
amount needed for the present program would 
thereby be reduced. 
_ It is proposed that this program be admin- 
istered by the State Department until other 
administrative arrangements are made upon the 
establishment of an agency to administer the 
European Recovery Program. Provision is made 
in Section 14 of PL 389 for the transfer of func- 
tions, applicable records, and funds to any organ- 
wation for general foreign aid which Congress 
may provide. 


Faithfully yours, 





HX 


A BILL 


To amend the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 in order to 
Provide for assistance to the Free Territory of Trieste. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Foreign Aid Act 
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of 1947 (Public Law 389, 80th Congress) is here- 
by amended in the following particulars: 


(a) In section 2 after the comma following 
the word “France” insert the words “The Free 
Territory of Trieste or either of its zones (here- 
inafter referred to as Trieste)”. 

(b) In subsection (b) of section 5 after the 
date “June 30, 1948” insert the following words 
“or in the case of Trieste, September 30, 1949”. 

(c) In subsection (d) of section 5 after the date 
“March 31, 1948” insert the words “or in the case of 
Trieste, June 30, 1949”. 

(d) In subsection (b) of section 11 before the 
period at the end of the subsection insert a comma 
and the words “provided that the provisions of this 
subsection shall not be applicable in respect of 
wheat, wheat flour, or cereal grain acquired for 
Trieste after June 30, 1948”. 

(e) In section 15 before the period at the end 
of the section, insert a comma and the words 
“provided that funds may be obligated for the pro- 
curement of commodities for Trieste until June 30, 
1949”. 

(f) Add a new Section 19 as follows : “Pending 
the appointment of a Governor for the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, either of the zones of the Territory 
shall be considered as a country and the respective 
Allied Military Commands as the governments 
thereof for the purposes of this act. 


Address on European Recovery 
Program 


On March 6, Charles E. Bohlen, Counselor, 
made an address on European aid before the 
Herald Tribune Forum in New York City; for 
the text of this address, see Department of State 
press release 170 of March 6, 1948. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Legation and Consulate at Dublin, Ire- 
land, have been combined, effective February 4, 1948. 


The American consular agency at Puerto Cortas, Hon- 
duras, was established on February 21, 1948. 


The Vice Consulate at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
Canada, was closed to the public on January 24, 1948. 


The American Consulate General at Changchun, China, 
was closed on February 3, 1948. 


The American Consulate at Bergen, Norway, was opened 
to the public on February 24, 1948. 
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[Released to the press March 2] 


Status report of shipments under the United States 
foreign aid — and the Greek-Turkish aid 


























program as of February 27, 1948 
Under Public Law 84 
Country Progeiase of i -— ~ 
e 
Austria....... $72, 786, 129) $72, 786, 129) $69, 106, 800 
Preight....... 12, 142, 590) 12,185,187) 11, 566, 756 
Subtotal 84, 928, 719) 84,971,316) 80, 673, 556 
ee are it 40, 853, 189} 38, 600,482; 12, 721, 007 
Freight....... 4, 339, 362) 4, 265, 506 1, 469, 078 
Subtotal 245,192,551) 42, 865,988) 14, 190, 085 
Greece........ 33, 251, 182} 33, 250,075) 31, 363, 153 
Freight....... 4, 633,977) 4,620,063) 4, 386, 912 
Subtotal 37, 885, 159) 37,870,138) 35, 750, 065 
Italy. ........ 96, 630, 355) 96, 630, 355| 95, 582, 622 
Freight....... 20, 677, 980} 20, 583, 834) 20, 558, 261 
Subtotal 117, 308, 335) 117, 214, 189) 116, 140, 883 
RS a’ 6'4- 9, 759,328; 9,759,330) 7, 385, 232 
Freight....... 2, 448, 452 2, 406, 481 1, 823, 261 
Subtotal....| 12, 207,780) 12, 165, 811 9, 208, 493 
All countries...| 253, 280, 183) 251, 026, 371) 216, 158, 814 
Freight....... 44, 242,361; 44,061,071) 39, 804, 268 
Torar C&F 
eee $297,522,544| $295,087,442/$255, 963, 082 














1 Source: Office of Assistant Secretary of State for 
economic affairs. 

2 Includes $18,000,000 specifically appropriated for 
China under Public Law 393 dated Dec. 23, 1947. 


Report on United States Foreign Aid Shipments 























Under Public Law 389 
Cumey | Ee! | Pee | oo 
Austria....... $52, 142, 520] $46, 077, 797) $5, 443, 265 
Freight ....... 4, 857, 480| 4, 363, 437 803, 208 
Subtotal 57, 000, 000} 50,441,234) 6, 246, 468 
France. ...... 225, 942, 000) 147, 799, 248] 66, 931, 191 
Freight....... 58, 058,000} 42,774,153] 24, 354, 463 
Subtotal ....| 284, 000, 000) 190, 573, 401| 91, 285, 654 
ee oe 144, 494, 000] 93, 472, 579] 38, 178, 798 
Freight....... 36, 506, 000! 25,719,041) 9, 642, 712 
Subtotal 181, 000, 000] 119, 191, 620] 47, 821, 505 
All countries . .| 422, 578, 520 287, 349, 624] 110, 553, 249 
Freight....... 99, 421, 480| 72,856, 631| 34, 800, 378 
TotraLtC&F 
cost...... $522, 000, 000/$360, 206, 255/$145, 353, 627 














1 Source: Office of Assistant Secretary of State for 
economic affairs. 


Under Public Law 78 
(GREEK-TURKISH AID PROGRAM) 











Procure: Shi ts 
Country initiated made 
NE on cht ceinsiate sone y nee $40, 894, 946] $17, 654, 084 
PRs Seer behavipsonesss 7, 043, 362} 2, 911, 521 
ic a ricdnech ees ies $47, 938, 308] $20, 565, 555 














THE DEPARTMENT 


Transfer of Personnel From UE to A-T 


On February 18, 1948, the personnel assigned to the 
Office of the Under Secretary for economic affairs was 
transferred to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The Assistant Secretary for economic affairs will con- 
tinue to advise and assist the Secretary in the develop- 
ment and implementation of foreign economic policy with 
respect to international trade, finance, and economic de- 
velopment and security; and the Assistant Secretary for 
transportation and communications will continue to ad- 
vise and assist the Secretary in the development and 


implementation of foreign economic policy, principally 
with respect to transport and communications affairs. 


Appointment of Officers 


Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary for economic 
affairs, as Coordinator for the European Recovery Pro 
gram (Erp), effective January 19, 1948. 

Paul H. Nitze as Deputy to the Assistant Secretary i0 
the coordination of European recovery matte 


James A. Stillwell as Principal Assistant to Mr. 


effective February 18, 1948. 
Department of State Bulletin 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act’ 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House March 1] 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend that the Congress extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in its present form 
for three years, until June 12, 1951. This Act 
authorizes the President, under well-defined pro- 
cedures and limitations, to conclude agreements 
with other countries for the reciprocal reduction 
of tariffs and other obstacles to international trade. 

For fourteen years the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act has been an essential element of United 
States foreign policy. It was first enacted in 1934, 
and has been extended by the Congress four times, 
on each occasion after thorough study of its oper- 
ation and results. It is well known to the Ameri- 
can people and has drawn their constant and in- 
creasing support, regardless of party affiliation. 

The basic reason for this constant popular sup- 
port and repeated Congressional approval is that 
the Act has provided a sound method for increas- 
ing world trade through progressive lowering of 
trade barriers, to the benefit of living standards 
both here and abroad. 

The importance of the Act is greater today than 
ithas ever been. Together with other nations we 
are engaged in a mighty endeavor to build a pros- 
perous and bowtie world. The financial assist- 
ance we have already contributed, and the further 
aid we shall give to nations in Europe and else- 
where, constitute a tremendous investment toward 
world economic recovery. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, by stimulating an increasing flow 
of trade between nations, will contribute strongly 
to the achievement of this objective. Its extension 
is essential if we are to complete the work we have 

n. 

The trade-agreements program contributes not 
only to the restoration of a prosperous world econ- 
omy ; it also contributes directly to the welfare and 
prosperity of the people of the United States. Our 
people need to import many commodities from 
abroad; we need equally to export many of our 
products. Both needs are served by agreements 
which reduce or eliminate obstacles to commerce 
between the United States and other countries. 

These agreements recognize the fundamental 
fact that trade is a two-way business, and that our 
foreign commerce depends upon a balanced rela- 
tionship between imports and exports. Foreign 
countries must be able to sell to us if they are to 
have the dollars to pay for our exports and to re- 
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pay our loans. Adequate markets for our agricul- 
tural and industrial producers depend upon the 
lowering of trade barriers by other countries. Im- 
ports of goods needed in this country improve the 
standard of living of our pores as consumers at 
the same time that they make possible the mainte- 
nance of markets for our people as producers. 

Currently, we are exporting far more than we 
are importing. But this is a temporary condition 
made rae by considerations of overriding 
importance. The trade-agreements program is a 
sound method for achieving a more balanced rela- 
tionship in the future within the broader frame- 
work of the expanding world trade so necessary 
to economic reconstruction. 

In addition, by contributing to the lowering of 
trade barriers the United States can support the 
expansion of private trading as distinct from gov- 
ernment trading. The existence of trade restric- 
tions is too often accompanied by government par- 
ticipation in trading operations—extending even 
to trading by government agencies. The preser- 
vation of our private enterprise system at home is 
closely bound up with the reduction of trade 
restrictions and the encouragement of private 
international trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is a 
eg instrument for achieving these objectives. 

rior to 1945 the United States had concluded 
agreements with 29 countries, affecting about one- 
half of our foreign commerce. These agreements 
helped greatly to reduce trade barriers and to 
stimulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States and the other countries concerned. 

Since 1945 we have continued our efforts to re- 
duce the strains imposed upon the world economy 
by narrow concepts of economic nationalism. Last 
summer at Geneva the United States and twenty- 
two other countries concluded the most important 
and comprehensive trade agreement in history. 
By this agreement these twenty-three nations 

d to reduce their tariffs, or to maintain low 
tariffs or none at all, on a wide variety of products. 
The products affected accounted in 1938 for over 
half the world’s international trade. In addition, 
the Geneva agreement included commitments to 
curb the use of other trade restrictions, such as 
import quotas and preferential treatment of im- 
nee from one country as against those from an- 
other. 


1H. Doc. 551, 2d sess. 
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This agreement is a landmark in international 
economic relations. Never before have so many 
nations combined in such an intensive effort to 
reduce barriers to trade. While it will be some 
time before the benefits of the agreement can be 
fully felt, it is clear that it will make a substantial 
contribution to the expansion of world trade and 
to the recovery of the world economy. 

We expect that many other countries will wish 
to join the Geneva Agreement. The continuance 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is neces- 
sary to as the United States to play its part 
in extending this reduction of trade barriers to 
these other countries. Furthermore, we shall need 
the authority of the Act to make appropriate revi- 
sions in the Geneva Agreement as they are made 
necessary by changing world conditions. 

The trade-agreements authority will also be 
needed to enable us, in concert with other nations, 
to carry out the International Trade Organization 
charter, now being completed at Havana. The 
United States has actively sponsored the creation 
of this Organization to encourage the conduct of 
trade between nations on fair and liberal principles 
and to provide a forum where nations can consult 
on points of economic difference and on coopera- 
tive measures to solve common economic problems. 
The proposed charter, which will be presented to 
the Congress at a later date, includes as one of its 
cardinal points the undertaking that all member 
countries will stand ready to negotiate for the re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade barriers on a 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis. The 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
will enable us to carry out this undertaking. 

For all these reasons I am convinced that we 
should continue the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The positive benefits to world trade, to 
United States export industries and agriculture 
and to our domestic consumers are beyond ques- 
tion. Furthermore, we need have no fear of seri- 
ous harm to any domestic producer. An expand- 
ing foreign trade promotes the most efficient use 
of our productive resources and contributes to the 
growing prosperity of the whole Nation. 

In addition, the interests of domestic producers 
are carefully protected in the negotiation of each 
trade agreement. I assured the Congress, when 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was last ex- 
tended in 1945, that domestic producers would be 
safeguarded in the process of expanding trade. 
That commitment has been kept. It will continue 
to be kept. The practice will be continued of hold- 
ing extensive public hearings to obtain the view 
of all interested persons before negotiations are 
even begun. The practice will be continued 
whereby each agreement before its conclusion will 
be carefully studied by the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, the 
National Military Establishment, and the United 











States Tariff Commission. Finally, each agree 
ment will continue to include a clause which wi 

rmit withdrawal or modification of concessi 
if, as a result of unforeseen developments and 
the concessions, imports increase to such an e 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 4 
tested and practical means, which has wide bi- 
partisan support, for achieving the benefits of ex. 
panding world commerce for the United State 
and for other countries. It is a continuing evi- 
dence of the determination of the United States to 
contribute its full share to the reconstruction of 
a sound and growing world economy as the basis 
for enduring peace. As such, I strongly recom. 
mend that the Act be extended for an additional 
three years. 


Tur Wurre Hovsz, 
March 1, 1948. 


Survey Group To Study Civil Administration 
in Germany 


The Department of State announced on March 
3 that it is sending a survey group to the United 
States zone in Germany to study civil adminis 
tration preparatory to the Department’s assump- 
tion of civil authority in Germany on July 1, 1948. 

The sole objective of the group, which will be in 
Germany from four to six weeks, will be to se 
cure data to provide guidance for the Depart 
ment in making plans for taking over the civil 
government of the United States zone. Organi 
zation of the group started early in January 1948, 
shortly after it was announced that the Depart- 
ment of State would assume administrative duties 
in Germany. Plans are that the present civilian 
personnel employed by the Army in Germany will 
be taken over intact by the Department. 

Brig. Gen. Stuart Cutler, retired, will head the 
group, which consists of 27 Department of State 
personnel representing every section of the De 
partment concerned in the government of the 
United States zone. General Cutler left for Lon- 
don on March 2 to confer with Assistant Secre 
tary of State Charles E. Saltzman before pro 
ceeding to Germany. Mr. Saltzman is in Lom 
don for the British, French, and American talks on 
Germany. 
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The Future of Germany 


BY WILLARD L. THORP! 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


The policy of the United States toward the 
future of Germany derives from three main ob- 
jectives. 

The first objective is the destruction of German 
militarism and the prevention of its re-creation as 
a threat to European and world security. Two 
great wars should be enough to establish this 
objective firmly in all our minds. 

The second objective is the achievement of such 
economic revival as will enable Germany to be- 
come self-maintaining at a tolerable standard of 
living and capable of making her appropriate 
contribution to European recovery. At present, 
instead of contributing to economic betterment 
throughout the world, Germany is requiring sub- 
stantial assistance, thereby not only placing a sub- 
stantial burden for financial we, upon the 
taxpayers of the United States but also aggra- 
vating the world shortages in such key commodi- 
ties as wheat, fertilizer, steel, and fats and oils. 
The slow recovery of productivity in the Kuhr 
has delayed economic improvement in many other 
European countries. So economic recovery must 
be recognized as an objective. 

The third objective is the development of demo- 
cratic political life and institutions in Germany 
which will contribute to domestic order and peace 
among nations. A highly centralized political or- 
ganization is part of the machinery of total- 
itarianism, as is the reduction to a minimum of 
individual human rights and freedoms, The new 
government of Germany must be designed to dis- 
courage the reappearance of a regime with Nazi 
characteristics and to encourage the establishment 
of democratic institutions. 

These objectives are persisting, but the actual 
policy ppalicssion has necessarily undergone a 
_ of evolution to meet changing conditions. 

he United States still adheres to the basic prin- 
ciples of the Potsdam protocol of August 2, 1945, 
but it must face the fact the oe action 
has failed to achieve certain of its important pro- 
Visions, such as the treatment of all four zones 
of Germany as an economic unit. Moreover, as 
the immediate purposes of the occupation were 
in large part accomplished—for example, demili- 
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tarization, denazification, and the elimination of 
war industries—policy has assumed a more posi- 
tive and constructive orientation. 

The failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to reach four-power agreement on basic questions 
with respect to the political and economic treat- 
ment has led the United States to seek other and 
more immediate means of making progress to- 
ward its objectives—seeking agreement from as 
many of the occupying powers as possible. The 
division into zones creates an artificial and non- 
economic situation. This condition has been met 
in part by the economic fusion of the United 
States and United Kingdom zones to deal with 
the economic problems of the combined area. At 

resent tripartite conversations are in progress in 

ndon to determine the extent to which coopera- 

tion can be extended among the three western 
zones. 

As to the first objective, demilitarization and 
security, great progress has been made toward the 
achievement of the task. The demobilization of 
armed forces and quasi-military organizations has 
been completed in the United States zone. By the 
end of this year, all military installations will have 
been destroyed or converted to peacetime uses. 
War material and equipment has been destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of. Military training, research 
activity, and propaganda are banned. The pro- 
duction, importation, and use of designated war 
materials, including aircraft and equipment, is for- 
bidden. War industries in the primary sense are 

rohibited, as well as such indirect potential war 
industries as the production of magnesium, radio- 
active material, and seagoing ships. In the United 
States zone, 130 first-priority war plants will have 
been dismantled by June 30, 1948. Other steps 
in the economic and political field will also con- 
tribute to reducing the military hazard for the 
future. 

American policy cannot be content merely with 
these immediate steps. It demands adequate safe- 
guards that no future German government will be 

* An address delivered before the Herald Tribune Forum, 
New York, N. Y., Mar. 6, 1948, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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able to return to paths of aggression. To this end, 
a 40-year four-power treaty was proposed which 
would have established a continuing system of 
inspection to assure no revival of a German mili- 
tary establishment. This proposal was, in effect, 
rejected by the U.S.S.R. However, in the absence 
of four-power agreement, the United States is 
ready to support constructive measures by the 
western European powers to guard against Ger- 
man military revival. 

With regard to the second main objective, that 
in the economic field, there are two main headings: 
first, compensation to the Allied and associated 
powers for the damage done to them by the German 
war machine; and second, economic recovery. 

Here in the United States, it is difficult for us to 
appreciate fully the point of view of those coun- 
tries where devastation was tremendous and who 
ask for reparations from Germany. Obviously, 
there is no possibility of equivalent compensation. 
However, countries have been permitted to take 
over German external assets within their own 
territories and German shipping has been dis- 
tributed. The United States has also favored the 
payment of a by the transfer of surplus 
capital goods from Germany, such transfers to be 
so limited as to leave Germany able to be self- 
sustaining and able to contribute her appropriate 
share to European recovery. 

The United States has consistently opposed 
reparations from current production as either im- 
posing an impossible burden on the German econo- 
my or requiring indirect payment of these repara- 
tions by the ‘nited States by increasing the 
assistance which it must provide. Because of 
Soviet failure to accede to the Potsdam principle 
of the economic unity of Germany, deliveries to 
the U.S.S.R. from the U.S. zone have been largely 
suspended since May 1946. 

The effect of the reparations program on the 
operation of the German economy, at least as 
applied in the western zones of Germany, has been 
somewhat exaggerated. The program based on 
the revised bizonal level-of-industry agreement is 
intended to remove only plants or equipment which 
are surplus to a peaceful German economy and 
which will contribute more effectively to European 
recovery if transferred to the claimant countries. 
The German economy today is operating far be- 
low its capacity, even if the removals had been 
much greater than these actually scheduled. 

But the economic problem of Germany lies 
much more in the future. Germany is not a going 
concern. Its present rate of industrial production 
is less than one half that of the prewar years. 
Devastation, destruction, deterioration, and dis- 
organization have led to persisting food and coal 
shortages, transportation bottlenecks, inadequate 
supplies of consumers’ goods and raw materials, 
inadequate housing, unstable currency, black mar- 
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kets and hoarding, and the lack of incentives t 
produce. The situation is aggravated by the lo 
of the former food surplus area and the grea 
increased population due to transfers and refugee 
from the east. 

As an occupying power, the United States h 
undertaken since the beginning to prevent “dis 
ease and unrest” in its zone. The largest require 
ment for this purpose has been to meet the food 
deficiency. In December 1947, an agreement w; 
reached with the U.K. Government, whereby th 
responsibility for financing this deficit in the bi 
zonal area would be met when in pounds sterling 
by the British and when in dollars by the U.S. On 
this basis, it is estimated that the cost for 194 
for the United States will be approximately $8 
millions. This does not include the direct occu 
pation costs which are about $500 to $600 million 
per year. 

is disease-and-unrest program does not pro 
vide the ingredients for economic recovery. 
bizonal area needs heavy imports of raw materials 
such as cotton and metals, paper, timber, petro 
leum, as well as some types of manufactured 
oods. German exports have provided the basis 
or some such purchases abroad, but there is 3 
vicious circle soo oods cannot be exported 
for lack of raw siateviola and raw materials can- 
not be purchased for lack of exports with which 
to make payment. 

Any rapid economic recovery in Germany is 
possible only in ow with the European Re 
covery Program. In turn, increased German pro 
duction is indispensable to recovery in other 
— countries. The chief German export is 
coal, but such pig iron and steel, machinery and 
equipment, finished textiles, glass and ceramics, 
and chemicals as can be exported will go in la 
part to assist in the recovery of other countries m 
western Europe. 

The estimates for the first 15 months of the 
European Recovery Program include about $350} © 
millions for Germany. The total cost to the]: 
United States with respect to Germany should 
decline sharply and progressively as recovery il 
Europe progresses and German exports increasé. 

This is not a program to give priority to German 
recovery, as some have alleged. It does recognize 
the importance of Germany as a part of the 
economy of western Europe. 

The great economic strength of Germany lies in 
the Ruhr. There are those who feel that the best 
way to obtain security for the future is to separate 
this area from Germany. The United States 
would prefer to accomplish the security objective 
through positive action -designed to curb Ger 
many’s war-making power. However, it is cleat 
that safeguards must be set up to insure that the 
resources and industrial potential of the Ruht, 
particularly in respect to coal and steel, should not 
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| be left under the exclusive control of any future 
German government but should be used for the 
benefit of the European community as a whole. 
vont There is no problem here so long as the occupation 
"| continues. The United States Government re- 
} mains to be persuaded of the advisability of direct 
- | international ve management, or alloca- 
‘| tion of Ruhr resources, but is prepared to agree to 
“4 a plan for the international supervision of German 
} allocation of vital Ruhr resources, to insure their 
equitable distribution throughout Europe, and to 
prevent their utilization in building up a new war 
tential in Germany. 

As to the third main objective, the United States 
has promoted and will continue to promote in- 
sof stitutions of self-government in Germany. The 
m.{ United States zone was the first to inaugurate local 
self-government and free elections. Administrative 
responsibility has been progressively transferred 
to Germans of approved political reliability. Four 
self-governing states, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, Hesse, and Bremen, were set up by the end 
of 1946 with popularly approved constitutions, 
written and enacted by the Germans themselves, 
containing broad and comprehensive bills of rights 
and the guaranty of democratic processes. Alon 
with this has gone the reopening of schools an 
universities, although greatly hampered by the 
shortage of textbooks, materials, and teaching per- 
sonnel. Denazification, a process which we hope 
will be completed by the middle of this year, re- 

uired the eliminating of more than 50 percent of 

e former teaching staff. It is our intention that 
the new school system which is being developed by 
the states will not be devoted to the indoctrination 
of political dogma, but will be characterized by 
freedom of expression, equality of ~ giaeatal 
and the recognition of civic responsibility. 

Germany today is divided into 17 political- 
administrative units (16 states and Berlin) with no 
German coordinating agencies for the whole area. 
Each state has now its own German administra- 
tion, supervised in varying degrees by the occupy- 
ing authority. The quadripartite administration 
by the four occupying authorities for all of Ger- 
many is virtually stalemated. Therefore, each 
tone is separately administered, with uniformity 
among them only with respect to certain limited 
matters, The United States and United Kingdom 
zones have a recently organized bizonal economic 
administration. 






































lies in , . 
5 bel The establishment of states in Germany as the 
ase dominant administrative units is consistent with 





American policy. However, there are many mat- 
ters, particularly in the economic field, where a 
common policy over a broader area is desirable. 
For that reason, there should be contemplated the 
ultimate establishment of the German national 
state on a federal basis, but with no single state in 
4 position to exercise dominant power. All three 
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basic objectives can best be accomplished if there 
is no excessive concentration of either economic 
or A me power. 

should not wish even to suggest that any of 
the objectives, the destruction of militarism, the 
achievement of economic health, and the firm 
establishment of democratic political institutions, 
has been fully accomplished as yet. The difficul- 
ties and problems are many. e quadripartite 
stalemate is a tremendous obstacle. 

It is possible to achieve and maintain the nega- 
tive goal of demilitarization from the outside. 
The constructive economic and political goals re- 
quire more than external direction. Neither a 
healthy economy nor an effective democracy can 
be achieved by compulsion or legislation, although 
a contrary regime could possibly be forced upon 
Germany by organized politica etration and 
interferences from the outside. Such a course is 
not the American way. We would prefer to offer 
Germany the opportunity to develop along con- 
structive lines. We can provide substantial assist- 
ance. Nevertheless, the basic fact remains that, 
in our view, the ultimate responsibility must rest 
upon the German people themselves. As victors, 
we prefer to establish certain limits and suggest 
general patterns. 

In the last analysis, it is the German people 
alone who can make effective our hope that they 
will rebuild their nation upon the principles ex- 
pressed in the Charter of the United Nations, rec- 
ognizing “the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small”. It is the profound 
hope of the United States that the Germany of 
the future will be a peace-loving nation, enjoying 
economic health and democratic political insti- 
tutions. 


Procedure for Filing War Claims in 
Luxembourg 


[Released to the press March 2] 

The Department of State has been informed 
by the American Legation at Luxembourg that 
American nationals may request the assistance of 
the Luxembourg Office of Recuperation with a 
view to recovering property which has been taken 
or is presumed to have been taken from Luxem- 
bourg territory during the war. 

The Department has also been informed that, 
although Luxembourg legislation does not at the 
present time provide for compensation to na- 
tionals of the United States, the Luxembourg 
authorities will accept for registration war-dam- 
age claims of American nationals. These claims 
should be filed with the Office de "Etat des Dom- 
mages de Guerre, 27 rue Aldringer, Luxembourg, 
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which office will provide the necessary forms. 
Residents and nonresidents may file claims using 
the English, French, or German languages. No 
time limit has been fixed within which claims 
must be filed. 

The Department has been further informed 
that all transfers which were based upon con- 
fiscation, seizure, forced sale, or any other means 
have been declared null and void and that claims 
for the restitution of such property should be 


filed with the Office des Sequestres, 19 rue du 
Nord, Luxembourg. 
nies the validity of the claim, ordinary legal pro- 


ceedings may be instituted against the Sequestreg* 
in the Tribunal d’Arrondissement (District! 


7. 


it 


In the event that office de-p)* 


ant 


miss! 


Court) at Luxembourg, with the assistance of af 8. 


member of the Luxembourg bar. 


The three-year pdece 


limit within which such claims must be filed will 


begin to run with the coming into force of the} 


German peace settlement. 


Rumania Notified of Prewar Treaties U.S. Will Keep in Force or Revive 


TEXT OF NOTE FROM THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT BUCHAREST TO THE 
RUMANIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press March 2] 


The Department of State announced on March 2 
that on February 26, 1948, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment was given official notification in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of peace with 
Rumania signed at Paris February 10, 1947 
regarding the prewar bilateral treaties and other 
international agreements with Rumania which the 
United States Government desired to keep in 
force or revive. 


February 26, 1948. 


I have the honor to refer to the Treaty of Peace 
with Rumania, signed at Paris February 10, 1947, 
which came into force, in accordance with the 
provisions of article 40 thereof, on September 15, 
1947 upon the deposit of instruments of ratification 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America. 
Article 10 of the Treaty of Peace reads as follows: 


“1. Each Allied or Associated Power will 
notify Roumania, within a period of six months 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
which of its pre-war bilateral treaties with Rou- 
mania it desires to —_ in force or revive. Any 
provisions not in conformity with the present 
Treaty shall, however, be deleted from the above- 
mentioned treaties. 

“2. All such treaties so notified shall be regis- 
tered with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

“3. All such treaties not so notified shall be 
regarded as abrogated.” 


I have the honor, by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and on its 
behalf, to notify the Rumanian Government, in 
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accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace quoted above, that the Government of. the 
United States of America desires to keep in foreg 
or revive the following pre-war bilateral treaties 
and other international agreements with Rumania; 


Arbitration 


1. Arbitration treaty. Signed at Washington March 
21, 1929. Ratified by the United States June 4, 1929, 
Ratified by Rumania June 20, 1929. Ratifications ex 
changed at Washington July 22, 1929. Effective July 22 
1929. [Treaty Series 794; 46 Stat. 2336.] 


Commerce 


2. Provisional commercial agreement. Signed at 
Bucharest August 20, 1930. Effective September 1, 1930, 
[Executive Agreement Series 8; 47 Stat. 2593.] 


Conciliation 


8. Conciliation treaty. Signed at Washington March 
21, 1929. Ratified by the United States June 4, 1929 
Ratified by Rumania June 20, 1929. Ratifications ex 
changed at Washington July 22, 1929. Effective July 22 
1929. [Treaty Series 795; 46 Stat. 2339.] 


Consuls 


4. Consular convention. Signed at Bucharest June 5 
and 17, 1881. Ratified by the United States April 6, 1882. 
Ratified by Rumania March 4, 1883. Ratifications ex 


changed at Bucharest June 13, 1883. Effective June 13,f. 


1883. (Articles XI and XII, which were abrogated under 
Act of Congress approved March 4, 1915, are not to be 
considered as revived by this notification.) [Treaty Series 
297 ; 23 Stat. 711.] 


Petradition 


5. Extradition treaty. Signed at Bucharest July 3 
1924. Ratified by the United States February 26, 
Ratified by Rumania February 24, 1925. Ratifications 
exchanged at Bucharest April 7, 1925. Effective April % 
1925. [Treaty Series 718; 44 Stat. 2020.] 

6. Supplementary extradition treaty. Signed at Buch® 
rest November 10, 1936. Ratified by the United State 
May 19, 1987. Ratified by Rumania July 7, 1937. Ratt 
fications exchanged at Bucharest July 27, 1937. Effective 
July 27, 1987. [Treaty Series 916; 50 Stat. 1349.] 
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7. Debt-funding agreement. Signed at Washington De- 
ember 4, 1925. Effective as of June 15, 1925. [Combined 
onual Reports of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
nission (1927) 244.] 

8. Agreement modifying the debt-funding agreement of 
Signed at Washington 
[Published 














December 4, 1925 (moratorium). 
June 11, 19382. Effective as of July 1, 1931. 
yy the Treasury Department 1932. } 


farcotic Drugs 


9, Arrangement for the direct exchange of certain in- 
formation regarding the traffic in narcotic drugs. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes signed at Bucharest Febru- 
ary 4, 1928 and April 17, 1929. Effective April 17, 1929. 
[Treaty Information Bulletin No. 5, July 1929, 2d supp.] 


Passport Visa Fees 


10. Agreement for the reciprocal reduction of passport 
risa fees. Effected by exchange of notes signed at Wash- 
ington August 25, 29, and 30, 1939. Effective September 
1,19389. [Executive Agreement Series 197, 54 Stat. 2487.] 


Postal 


11, Agreement concerning the exchange of parcel post, 
ty ofgind regulations of execution. Signed at Washington 
the § August 10, 1987 and at Bucharest March 12, 1937. Rati- 
force fed by the United States August 20, 1937. Effective Sep- 
: tember 1, 1987. [Post Office Department Print; 50 Stat. 
at168 F130. 
inla;— 12, Money order agreement. Signed at Washington 
October 18, 1932 and at Bucharest November 17, 19382. 
Effective January 1, 1933. [Not printed.] 


— Trade-Marks 


S eX § 13. Convention for the reciprocal protection of trade- 
ly 22, §marks. Signed at Bucharest March 18 and 31, 1906. 
Ratified by the United States May 10, 1906. Ratified by 
Rumania June 20, 1906. Ratifications exchanged at 
Bucharest June 21, 1906. Effective “from the date of 
1 at Fits official publication in the two countries”—article III. 
1980, } (Treaty Series 451; 34 Stat. 2901.] 


It shall be understood that the reciprocal copy- 

ol ight arrangement between the United States and 
1999, |2umania effected pursuant to the exchanges of 
3 ex. flotes signed at Bucharest May 13 and October 21, 
y 2211927 and at Washington May 12 and 19, 1928 

ind the Proclamation issued May 14, 1928 by the 

President of the United States of America will 
ne § | continue in force. 
1882 | It is likewise understood, of course, that either 
| fof the two Governments may propose revisions 
nder }2 any of the treaties or other agreements men- 
10 be Htioned in the above list. 
erie’ | Further, it shall be understood that any of the 
provisions in the treaties and other agreements 
listed in this notification which may be found in 
particular circumstances to be not in conformity 
vith the Treaty of Peace shall be considered to 
have been deleted ¢o far as application of the 
Treaty of Peace is involved but shall be regarded 
is being in full force and effect with respect to 
Rati fUatters not covered by the latter treaty. 
ctivef This notification will be deemed to be effective 

mn the date of the present note. 
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In compliance with paragraph 2 of article 10 
of the Treaty of Peace, quoted above, the United 
States Government will register with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations the treaties and 
other agreements which are by this notification 
kept in force or revived. 


Time Limit Extended for Filing Claims 
in Austria 
[Released to the press March 5] 


The Department of State has been informed 
that the time limit for filing claims under the 
first, second, and third restitution laws in Aus- 
tria is being extended to December 81, 1948. Until 
this extension, the time limit for such filing under 
the three restitution laws was set for the end of 
March 1948. Claimants will now have an addi- 
tional nine months in which to file their claims. 

On April 4, 1947, the Department announced 
the restitution a soy which the Austrian Gov- 
ernment put into effect. At that time it was stated 
that claimants should deal directly with the ap- 

ropriate Austrian authorities. If the claimant 
is unable to determine with which authorities to 
file, claims, together with supporting documents 
in the German language, may be sent to the Aus- 
trian Federal Ministry for Safeguarding Prop- 
erty and Economic Planning (Bundesministerium 
fuer Vermoegenssicherung und Wirtschaftsplan- 
ung) in Vienna. 

According to recent information from Vienna, 
the implementation of the restitution program has 
been progressing in a satisfactory manner. Sta- 
tistics submitted by the Austrian Government in- 
dicate, however, that all claims may not have been 
presented. The Department urges, therefore, that 
all persons who have claims falling within the 

urview of the first, second, and third restitution 
aws file them before December 31, 1948. 


Grants-in-Aid Extended to Three 
U.S. Professors 


Grants-in-aid have been extended by the Depart- 
ment of State to the following: Arthur M. Mc- 
Anally, librarian of the or of New Mexico. 
to serve as visiting librarian at the University of 
San Marcos at Lima, Peru, for a period of seven 
months; A. C. Howell, professor of English, and 
James C. Andrews, professor of biological chemis- 
try, both of the University of North Carolina, to 
teach at the University of San Carlos, Guatemala, 
for a period of six months; Ralph Hayward Ken- 
iston, professor of romance languages and dean of 
the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
University of Michigan, to serve as a consultant at 
the National University, Mexico, 
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Air-Transit Agreement With Portugal Concluded 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Another chapter in cooperation between the 
Portuguese and American Governments was 
opened in Lisbon on February 2, 1948, with the 
signing of an agreement on the continuation of 
facilities for the transit of American military air- 
craft through Lagens Airfield on Terceira Island 
in the Azores. Following several months of 
friendly negotiation between the Portuguese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. José Caeiro da 
Matta, and Ambassador John C. Wiley, notes were 
exchanged on that date embodying a new agree- 
ment. 

This new arrangement takes the place of the 
agreement of May 30, 1946.1 That one, in turn, 
took effect at the expiration of an agreement made 
during the war for the joint construction and 
operation of a military airfield on Santa Maria 
Island in the Azores. The Azores were an im- 


me step in the system of communication 
inking the European theater of war with 
United States and the Far East, and the faciliti 
made available there to the American and Briti 
Governments were of invaluable assistance in th 
prosecution of the war. At an impressive ce 
mony on June 2, 1947, the Santa Maria Airfie 
was turned back to the full control of the Porty 
guese Government, and it is now a key point i 
the network of international civil aviation. 

On the occasion of the conclusion of the ne 
agreement of February 2, 1948, letters were 
exchanged between the Portuguese Foreign Mi 
ister and the American Ambassador, stressing tl 
close ties existing between the two Governmen 
and the desire of both Governments to continue 
work in close collaboration in building the peace, 

The texts of the documents exchanged on Febri 
ary 2 follow. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO AGREEMENT 


[Released to the press February 13] 


Note from the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Ambassador Wiley 

February 2, 1948. 
Mr. Ampassapor: 

I have the honor to communicate to Your Excel- 
lency that the request of the Government of the 
United States relative to the continuance of transit 
facilities granted to American aircraft under the 
agreement of May 30, 1946 has been considered 
attentively and in the most friendly spirit. The 
Portuguese Government believes that the follow- 
ing formula will give satisfaction to the interests 
in question : 


I 


The Government of Portugal and the Govern- 
ment of the United States: 

Considering that the facilities granted for the 
transit of American aircraft servicing the occupa- 
tion troops in Germany and Japan terminated 
on December 2, 1947 under the terms of the agree- 
ment of May 30 of the preceding year; 


* BULLETIN of June 23, 1946, p. 1082. 


Considering the manifest utility to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, given its internation 
responsibilities with which at the moment it i 
burdened, in continuing the transit throug 
Lagens of the referred to aircraft; 

aving in mind the advantages which the 
facilities will achieve for the security of of 
and for the reestablishment and consolidation @ 
world peace as well as the indirect value whid 
the same may bring about for the common defen 
and security ; 

Examining the execution of the program agreel 
upon for the pig Si out of the May 30 ag 
ment between the Portuguese military authorit 
and the ATC Command in the Azores; 

Agree: 

That the Portuguese Government will continu 
to grant to the Government of the United State 


transit facilities for American aircraft throug 
Lagens aerodrome in the following terms: 


(a) The granting of facilities refers to a perio 
of three a beginning December 2, 1947 tacitly 


extendable from year to year for two years mor, 
if not denounced by the Portuguese Governmell 
with three months’ notice. The Government @ 
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the United States may denounce the agreement 
and relinquish the facilities at any moment. 

(6) There shall not be due for the utilization 
of the aerodrome and of the various installations 
the payment of any tax or rental and for the pur- 

se of customs and other facilities the special 
character of the aircraft in transit will be re- 
spected. The Government of the United States 
will, however, be responsible for the expenses 
which may have to be made for those improve- 
ments of the aerodrome which are not necessary 
for the utilization by the Portuguese services as 
well as the replacement if necessary of deteriorated 
installations which are destined to the services or 
living quarters of its personnel, it being under- 
stood that all constructions shall be immediately 
considered property of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. 

(c) The Government of the United States will 
continue to furnish the necessary facilities for the 
} apprenticeship and training of Portuguese per- 
sonnel having in mind the perfect functioning 


ing of the services of the air base including those ut1- 


lized by the ATC durin 
mentioned in Paragraph A, as well as the acquisi- 
tion by the Portuguese Government of material 
deemed indispensable for the services of the base. 

(d) The special conditions of a technical nature 
necessary for the carrying out of the present 
agreement will be stipulated between the Portu- 
guese military authorities and the ATC Command 


the three year period 


at Lae and will be subject to confirmation of 
1 


the Ministry of War in Lisbon, as well as a pe- 
riodic revision at the request of either of the par- 
ties. It is understood, however: 


1. The personnel of American nationality nor- 
mally in service may not exceed the minimum 
reached during the last 12 months, except in case 
of emergency or extraordinary military measures 
communicated as far as possible in advance to the 
Portuguese Government and there then can be au- 
thorized the entry and utilization of personnel 


oj Recessary to the anticipated traffic. 


2. Among the material the acquisition of which 
will be facilitated, the material needed for the new 
control tower will be given urgent consideration. 

3. There may be authori 
Praia da Victoria of persons of the families of 
the personnel on service and there will be granted 
as a consequence of this authorization the necessary 
facilities. 


(e) The Portuguese Government reserves the 
right to grant the Government of Great Britain 
transit facilities analogous to those mentioned in 
this agreement. 


In case the Government of the United States 
accepts the formula mentioned above, the affirma- 
tive reply of Your Excellency will constitute with 
this the agreement of the two Governments con- 
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cerning this matter, which will enter into force 
together with the arrangements contemplated in 
item (d@) above. 

Carmo pa Marra 


Ambassador Wiley replied to the foregoing note 
Ps the same date accepting the formula mentioned 
erein. 


Note from the American Ambassador to the Por- 
tuguese Foreign Minister 


February 2, 1948. 
Excellency: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of the United States of 
America has long recognized and appreciated the 
whole-hearted desire of the Government of Portu- 
gal to cooperate and participate in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security and the 
reconstruction of Europe. During the war the 
Portuguese Government granted the United States 
Government the use of important facilities on 
Santa Maria Island in the Azores which consti- 
tuted an extremely valuable contribution to the 
war effort of the United Nations. Since the ex- 

iration of this wartime agreement, the United 

tates Government has continued to receive the 
full cooperation of the Portuguese Government 
in providing for transit facilities at Lagens air- 
field in the Azores for United States aircraft serv- 
ing the American forces of occupation in Germany 
and Japan. 

The responsibilities of the United States to the 
nations of the world for the occupation of the 
ex-enemy nations still continue. erefore, act- 
ing under instructions, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express to Your Excellency the warm ap- 
preciation of my Government for the enlightened 
spirit of international cooperation which has mo- 
tivated the Government of Portugal in concluding 
with the Government of the United States the new 
agreement announced today. 

The conclusion of this agreement demonstrates 
once more the increasingly close ties existing be- 
tween our two governments and peoples. I am 
confident that, animated by the noble principles 
which traditionally guide our two nations, we will 
continue to work in close and friendly collabora- 
tion in building the peace. 


I avail myself [etc.] Joun C. Wizy 


Note received February 7 from the P. é 
Foreign Minister to the American Ambass 
Mr. AMBASSADOR: 


I have the honor to refer to the note which Your 
Excellency so kindly delivered to me on the occa- 
sion of the conclusion of the agreement which ex- 
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tended for a new period the transit facilities 
through Lagens granted to American aircraft. 

The expressions of friendship addressed to the 
Portuguese Government are all the more appreci- 
ated when it is realized that they are inspired by 
a perfect understanding of the spirit which pre- 
dominated in the agreement we have just con- 
cluded. 

For its part, the Portuguese Government has 
duly appreciated the efforts and sacrifices which 
the American Government and people have made 
and continue to make in the pursuit of European 
security and reconstruction and for the consolida- 
tion of peace; and insofar as the collaboration of 
Portugal towards the realization of that com- 
mon aspiration is concerned, my country has al- 
ways considered, and will continue to consider, 
that the United States, with its power for order 
and merited prestige, is in the vanguard of the 
nations which are endeavoring to secure for man- 
kind a future of dignity, tranquility and well- 
being. 

Standing close in the vast field of world prob- 
lems, it is with gratification that I express the hope 
that the United States and Portugal, while pro- 
gressively cementing a friendship which will be 
most helpful in the attainment of their respective 
destinies, will at the same time furnish an un- 
equivocal example of international cooperation 
based on principles of mutual respect which are 
so necessary to the objectives of peace. 


U.S. Accepts Membership in the Caribbean Commission 


[Released to the press March 5] 


The President signed on March 5 the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 231) authorizing membership 
by the United States in the Caribbean Commission 
and the instrument approving, on behalf of the 
United States Government, the agreement for the 
establishment of the Caribbean Commission. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of State is taking steps 
to notify the other member governments § rance, 
the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom) of 
this Government’s formal approval of the 
agreement. 


Purpose and Activities 


The Caribbean Commission is an advisory body 
which makes recommendations to the member gov- 
ernments on economic and social matters of com- 
mon interest to the territories of the Caribbean 
area, particularly on agriculture, communications, 
education, fisheries, health, housing, industry, 
labor, social welfare, and trade. This purpose is 
in accordance with the declaration regarding non- 
self-governing territories contained in chapter 
XI of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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Again expressing my thanks for the courteous 
terms of the communication to which I am reply- 
ing, I would ask Your Excellency to be the 


interpreter near your government of the spirit of 
appreciation and friendship with which that com- 
munication was received by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment. 

Caztro pA Matra 


U.S. Accords Recognition to Siamese 
Government 


[Released to the press March 6] 


The American Ambassador at Bangkok, by an 
exchange of letters with the Minister of Forei 
Affairs on March 6, accorded recognition to the 
Siamese Government. It is understood that simi- 
lar letters were exchanged with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs by other foreign diplomatic and 
psn representatives at Bangkok. 

It may be recalled that the previous regularly 
constituted Government was overthrown by a 
coup d’état on November 8, and that until the 
present an interim government has functioned 
without diplomatic recognition. Elections were 
held early in February and a new Parliament was 
called into being. Khuang Aphaiwong was desig- 
nated Prime Minister by the King, and his Govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence on March 5. 


The Caribbean Commission has evolved from 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission which 
was established by agreement of the two Govern- 
ments on March 9, 1942. During the war period 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission was 
instrumental in improving a food situation which 
had grown desperate in the Caribbean as a result 
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of the menace of submarine warfare and in estab- 
lishing a schooner pool to carry essential supplies 
when ordinary transportation routes had bean 
disrupted. The Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission also sponsored a joint radio program to 
bolster morale in the region and to educate the 

opulation in the use of locally grown foodstuffs. 

he Commission was further responsible for the 
establishment of a medical center which substan- 
tially reduced the incidence of venereal diseases in 
the area. 

The Commission’s membership was enlarged in 
1945 to include France and the Netherlands. The 
agreement of October 30, 1946, for the establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Commission, which the 
United States Government has now approved, for- 
malized this expansion in membership and rede- 
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fined the Commission’s scope and functions. The 
Caribbean Commission now includes within its 
scope 15 territories with a total of nearly six mil- 
lion inhabitants, two of which, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, are under 
the administration of the United States. 

Since the war the Commission has been able to 
turn its attention from emergency projects to 
long-term problems in the economic and social 
field, Among the activities in which the Carib- 
bean Commission is currently engaged is a sur- 
vey of the industry resources and potentialities 
of the territories of the region. 

The experience gained by the Caribbean Com- 
mission was drawn upon by delegates to the 
South Seas Conference in Canberra, Australia, 
in February 1947, in drafting the agreement es- 
tablishing the South Pacific Commission. 


Structure of the Commission 


The Caribbean Commission, which meets twice 
annually, is composed of 16 commissioners, of 
whom four are designated by each member gov- 
ernment. The four United States commissioners 
are Charles W. Taussig, Co-Chairman of the 


, Commission and adviser to the Secretary of State 


on Caribbean Affairs; Dr. Rafael Pic6é, Chairman 
of the Puerto Rican Planning, Urbanizing, and 
Zoning Board; William H. Hastie, Governor of 
the Virgin Islands of the United States; and 
Jesus T. Piero, Governor of Puerto Rico. The 
four United States commissioners are assisted by 
a working staff within the Department of State. 
The Central Secretariat of the Caribbean Com- 
mission is located at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Lawrence W. Cramer, an American citizen and 
a former Governor of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, is the Secretary-General of the 
Commission. 

The proportionate share of the total expenses of 
the Caribbean Commission allocated to each 
member government is calculated according to a 
method whereby one third of the cost is appor- 
tioned in equal shares, one third on the basis of 
the population of the member government’s ter- 
ritories in the area, and one third on the basis of 
the member government’s national income. The 
United States in 1947 contributed $140,000, which 
sum represents its allotted share of 38.4 percent of 
the expenses of the Commission. 


Auxiliary Bodies 


The agreement provides for two auxiliary 
bodies to the Commission: the West Indian Con- 
ference and the Caribbean Research Council. 

The West Indian Conference, which meets bi- 
ennially in the region, furnishes a regular means 
of consultation among the governments and 
peoples of the territories. Each of the terri- 
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tories within the Commission’s scope is entitled 
to send two delegates to the Conference and these 
are designated in accordance with the particular 
territory’s constitutional p ure. e@ con- 
ference held sessions in Barbados in 1944, in St. 
Thomas in 1946, and the third session is scheduled 
. convened in Guadeloupe toward the end of 
1948. 

The Caribbean Research Council fosters a re- 
gional approach to research and advises the Com- 
mission on scientific, technological, social, and 
economic problems. Members of the Council are 
appointed by the Commission with special regard 
to their scientific competence. 


Relations With Other International Bodies 


While the Commission has at present no or- 
ganic relationship with the United Nations, the 
agreement provides that the Commission and its 
auxiliary bodies shall cooperate as fully as pos- 
sible with the United Nations and with appro- 
priate specialized agencies on matters of mutual 
concern within the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission. Cooperation between the Commission 
and the United Nations has been established at 
the secretariat level. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Confirmation of George V. Allen 


The Senate on February 25, 1948, confirmed the nomina- 
tion of George V. Allen to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for public affairs, 
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